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JOHNSON AND HIS TIMES. 
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[. Inthe writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson we discover many 
merits, and various defects; yet, in all his productions, we 
find no single masterpiece either in verse or prose; no grand 
ideal, individual work which would be universally admitted as 
displaying decided features of originality. Almost all his 
works may be put upon the same general level, not perhaps 
of absolute mediocrity, yet, assuredly, not of conspicuous 
grandeur. We do not, therefore, readily appreciate, we can 
scarcely comprehend, the fact that he was the acknowledged 
Autocrat of English Literature for the period of a genera- 
tion subsequent to the death of Pope in 1744, and extend- 
ing to his own death in 1785. That he did attain to such 
pre-eminence, we consider as one of the marvels of literary 
history, the explanation of which must be sought in the 
history and transactions of his times. 

We find that Johnson entered the arena of letters at an 
epoch of mental exhaustion, and literary depression. The 
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age of giants had passed away. Addison and Pope, John- 
son’s immediate predecessors, had borne, with some degree 
of credit, the honors of literature just vacated by Dryden 
and Locke. Our immortal Shakespeare stood triumphantly 
on the very pinnacle of merit in one department; Bacon 
in another; Milton was not far below; but from these 
great masters there had been a slow but evident decline in 
power, and in originality. From the days of Shakespeare 


this decline had been progressive, until, in the times of 


Johnson, English Literature had probably reached its lowest 
point of depression. His was an age of criticism and 


research, not one of invention and greatness. The reason 
for this state of things is due, partly to the natural exhaus- 


tion of all the materials of literature,—a natural result of 


the extreme fertility and productiveness of preceding gene- 
rations; but partly, also, to the political condition of Eng- 
land under the Hanoverian Dynasty. During previous 
reigns, literature had been successfully promoted by the 
patronage of the Court, and stimulated into activity by a 
system of honors and pensions. Queen Elizabeth's bounty 


had awakened into life the fertile and sparkling genius of 


Spenser; Shakespeare was also cheered by the royal appro- 
bation ; everything was, then, favorable to expanding into 
luxuriant bloom the delicate flower-buds of genius. Men 
of station and affluence sought the society, and through the 
influence of fashion, and the darling hope of renown, 
liberally supplied the necessities of men of letters. States- 
men, too, in their endeavors to control public opinion, and 
secure parliamentary majorities, sought assistance and sup- 
port from the pens of literary characters. But before the 
uecession of George the Second, all this was changed. His 
ministry had learned the direct and effective uses of money 
in controlling popular elections, and forebore to waste their 
funds in the support of authors; consequently these flourished 
no longer. Foreign wars, distant expeditions, and com- 
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mercial enterprises, absorbed the attention, and engrossed 
the activities, of the people. Nor had the time arrived 
when a reading public had arisen to emancipate authors, by 
its generous assistance, from the thralldom of poverty, and 
from dependence upon the favor of the great, and the 
patronage of the wealthy. 

These various causes are abundantly sufficient to aecount 
for the comparative literary barreuness and mediocrity of 
the times of Johnson, and for the supremacy in letters of 
one who, however short of greatness in any single depart- 
ment of literature, was not devoid of merit in several, and 
whose labors in lexicography were of the highest practical 
utility, wherever the English language was read or spoken. 
Johnson thus attained distinction ; and yet his century was 
resplendent with lights, We find, in this period, the names 
of the orators Burke, Fox, and the Earl of Chatham; of 
such lawyers as Mansfield and Blackstone; of that illus- 
trious trio of historians, Hume, Gibbon and Robertson; of 
the novelists Richardson, Fielding and Smollett: of the 
poets Gray, Akenside; and of various lesser lights—all of 
whom rank among the classics of the language ; several of 
them, in special points of view, greatly the superiors of 
Johnson. To have attained the concession of pre-eminence, 
even with such a surrounding, if indeed not the most brilliant 
in the History of English Literature, reflects no small glory 
on the name of Johnson. 

The main cause of the enviable reputation which he 
acquired is, doubtless, traceable, almost wholly, to the 
remarkable individuality stamped on his character, which had 
a very strong tendency to impose on his own age, and to 
present to his readers a somewhat overdrawn picture of his 
powers. This idea we find posterity rather unwilling to con- 
firm without demur. It has, however, ever since remained 
an impossibility to point to any one of Johnson’s cont +:n- 
poraries who could, with justice, have represented hin on 
the throne of letters during his times. 
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Il. The facts, however trivial, of the life of an author 
who has attained high distinction, always carry with them 
for posterity a certain interest, as exhibiting the course of 
mental discipline, and the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
made him what he was. Of the early youth of Johnson our 
knowledge is meagre; the maturity of his career has had 
light and interest shed upon it by the valuable biographical 
information imparted by Boswell. Johnson was born in 
Litchfield, in 1709, of respectable parentage; and his father’s 
occupation, that of bibliopolist, may serve to explain the 
son’s early and remarkable proficiency in letters—and 
account for his rambling and desultory habit of reading. 

At the age of 19, we find him Tutor at Oxford toa 
young gentleman, and pursuing a course of studies himself. 
He was three years here, quite irregular in his student 
habits. Abortive attempts+at translations and teaching 
filled up the next six years. During this period he, also, 
married—a widow, his senivr by several years, for whom he 
ever exhibited a tender affection. 

In 1737, despairing of success, Johnson resolved to 
plunge into the uncertainties of London, the destined theatre 
of his ultimate success and hard-won literary triumphs. In 
London, he soon attracted the attention of Pope, then at 
the zenith of his reputation, as well as of others; but no 
efficient patronage reached him from any quarter. Many 
years he struggled on thus, persistently endeavoring to 
relieve the miseries of poverty by the seanty remunerations for 
occasional essays and translations. Much of Johnson’s 
poetry was written in this period; various tracts and criti- 
cisms; the life of Savage; Proposal for a new edition of 
Shakespeare—a failure; Plan of the English Dictionary, 
&e., &e. 

The first glimpses of success appeared in 1747, when he 
was engaged by a company of opulent booksellers to carry 


e 


out his plan of an English Dictionary, being paid as the 
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work advanced. This was published in 1755. While labor- 
ing upon it he wrote his Essays of the Rambler, and various 


other Essays and Tracts. Yet his gains were small and 
inadequate, and we find him shortly afterwards arrested for 
a debt of less than six pounds. In 1757, Jolinson com- 
menced the Idler, and the next year began his edition of 
Shakespeare, published by subscription. In 1759, Rasselas 
proceeded from his pen, written to secure funds which 
should enable him to pay the last offices of respect, and 
filial piety, to an aged mother His pecuniary embarrass- 
ment and consequent destitution were both relieved, in 
1762, by the grant of a pension of £300 from King George 
the Third. 

Johnson’s career from this date to his death was one of 
honorable comfort. It was enlivened by the society of 
friends, and of men of letters, and by many compositions 
from his own pen, among which the most important were 
the Lives of the Poets. His failing health and fits of 
melancholy were solaced and cheered by the sympathy and 
caressing cares of the Thrale family, who, in admiration of 
his genius, made him a permanent inmate of their house. 
Summer excursions diversified Jonnson’s labors—one as far 
as Paris—another to the Hebrides, of which he has left 
an interesting account. By inheritance he was of a sickly 
disposition, and thronghout life, suffered much from ill- 
health. In his latter years, his sufferings were increased,— 
all borne by him with christian equanimity, notwithstand- 
ing a wonderful constitutional fear of death which con- 
tinually haunted him. The final dread summons of death 
came in 1785. His burial spot was Westminster Abbey, 
near the foot of Shakespeare’s monument. 

Ifl. The works of Johnson embrace poetry, as well as 
prose. A very brief notice of the principal will suffice for 
this sketch. Of the Poems, London, a Satire, and the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, are imitations of Juvenal. These 
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contain some fine passages, but nothing of special original- 
ity. Irene, a Tragedy, is composed in harmonious verse, 
and stately language, but lacks truthfalness in its scenes, or 
just appreciation of its characters, and is without life in its 
action or play of fancy. Johnson rudely spoils the dramatic 
effect of the thrilling incident in Turkish History upon 
which it is founded, by a change of the catastrophe. His 
minor poems,—some in Latin, —want merit. 

Jobnson’s prose works may be best considered in groups. 
The Moral Essays were the ladder of his ascent to fame and 
honor. The principal collection forms the Rambler—a 
periodical publication, continued under his sole authorship 
for two years. This was followed by the Adventurer and 
the Idler, both being relieved from monotony, and enlivened, 
by papers from other writers. It has been well remarked, 
that “the moral teachings of the Rambler would almost 
form a body of Ethics.” It is written with much pomp of 
diction, and exhibits profundity of thought; but being pub- 
lished in consecutive numbers, unrelieved by any composi- 
tions of a lighter nature interspersed, the first reception 
of these numbers accorded not with their real intrinsic 
worth. The papers of the Idler, written in a lighter and 
more racy style, were more popular. 

Rasselas, though entitled a Zale, may be properly, we 
think, classed with the Essays, since it consists of series of 
discussions upon the vanity of human pursuits. It is 
written in a style of matchless purity, and with a super- 
abandant display of eloquence, but presents the destiny of 
humanity portrayed in too gloomy coloring. As a fale, 
Rasselas lacks the merit of an epic catastrophe, and as a 
moral treatise on the choice of life, that of a satistactory and 
instructive conclusion. It does not seem to us that it would 
have been difficult for the author, so to have combined both 
these desiderata, as to have unified his work by a certain 
completeness of execution, The composition appears to 
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have been hastily thrown together, and as hastily thrown 
aside, when the manuscript had attained bulk enough to 
secure the price which the writer expected for it; a haste 
and negligence on his part, excusable only by a considera- 
tion of the pious duty for which that price was to farnish 
him the means. 

The merits of Johnson as an Essayist, were sturdy and 
feariess religious principles; rare profundity of thought, 
extreme elegance and force of language; his defects, want 
of life, of sprightliness, of simplicity, and of humor. Tie, 
also, frequently entertaine too sombre and _ forbidding 
views.of humanity; a result of hisown melancholy, gloomy 
temperament, 

His Philological Writings consist, in the main, of his 
Dictionary of the English Language, with the Plan of the 
Work, and various Prefaces, and Discussions pertaining to 
it. The Dictionary was Johnson’s greatwork, There had 
been, previous to its appearance, no general acknowledged 
stundard of the English language. The author’s object 
therein, **to preserve the purity and ascertain the meaning of 
the English Idiom,” has been truly accomplished, and this 
highly valuable production has served as the basis and 
starting-point for all succeeding lexicographers, This Die- 
tionary is, perhaps, the greatest evidence of his ability ; 
thongh he well knew that, in his own times, credit for 
research and industry was all he could hope to obtain, Still, 
Johnson was not much of a linguist; the now progressive 
science of philology lad searce any existence in his day ; 
the needs and requirements of lexicography were little 
appreciated, because little understood. That with so few 


lights he aecomplished this herculean task with so mach 


credit, is a proof of rare capacities, if not of positive genins. 

The Political Tracts of our author were bitter in spirit ; 
feeble in logic; creditable neither to his head nor his heart. 
He had nothiig of the lawyer, or of the statesman in his 
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composition. His peculiar character was that of a sturdy 
Briton, and an Ultra-Tory. Hating everything which 
smacked of whiggery and republicanism, he was uncom- 
promising in his political prejudices. In his Answer to the 
Resolutions and Addresses of the American Congress, 1775, 
called * Taxation no Tyranny,” he actually was cold-blooded 
enough to suggest *“ the arming of the Indians to plander 
the plantations,” ‘the remodeling the forfeited charters, 
§e.,” to secure the obedience and respect of the Colonies; and 
recommends proceedings against their friends in England, 
as traitors to the country. He treats their complaints of 
the injustice of taxation without representation, with super- 
cilions contempt ; and ridicules the idea of the possibility 
of a succesaful resistance to the mother-country. Thanks 
that these opinions have been so gloriously refuted ! 

Of Johnson’s Critical Writings, the most prominent is 
his edition of Shakespeare. The Plan of this werk, written 
in 1756, promised a great advance upon all that had been 
accomplished. The Preface tothe Edition, and the General 
Observations on the separate Plays, published twelve years 
later, are certainly composed in admirable spirit ; displaying 
excellent judgment for the age, and illustrated by many 
striking original views. We may especially remark, among 
these, his demolition of the tyranny of the dogma of the 
three unites. This must commend itself, at once, to the 
approbation of every unsophisticated reader. We esteem 
as excellent, his remarks upon the philosophy of our emo- ‘ 
tions as affected by dramatic representations. 

We should expect to find Johnson, in his literary eriti- 
cisms, exhibiting piercing acumen, truthfulness and solidity 
of judgment. This was his peculiar province, in which, by 
all contemporaries, his opinions and tenets were considered 
as final and irrevocable. Posterity has, however, not uni- 
versally shared this veneration for the oracle. His extreme 
prejudices against the Republicans would scarce allow him 
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to do justice to the towering genius of Milton; and he was 
adroitly and easily beguiled, by an imposter, to lend himself 
to a vile attempt to undermine the glory of our immortal . 
religious bard. In Johnson’s decree against the genuineness 
of the Poems of Ossian, he paid the highest possible com- 
pliment to the genius of Macpherson, though at the expense 
of his integrity, in supposing him a mere fabrication ; and 
this decree itself has been reversed by later researches which 
have established the substantial authenticity of these Poems 
us translations. Eveu Johnson’s great work of criticism, 
the New Edition of Shakespeare, much lauded in his own 
times, is now regarded as a failure. He seems to have con- 
sidered the Eneid as a greater poem than the [liad; and 
to have preferred the machine-polish of Drydey and Pope, 
which he strove to imitate, to the more dazzling, but, per- 
haps, rougher beauties of Shakespeare and Milton. 

The Lives of the Pocts were commenced by Johnson at 
the age of seventy,—at a period when all his faculties were 
ripe, and his wonderful memory stored with the minutest 
particulars of his own times, as well as with vast material 
of literary history received by tradition. In our gratitude 
to him for rescuing trom oblivion the features and traits of 
sO many ornaments of literature, whose biographies had 
been neglected, we fee! almost willing to excuse all deficien- 
cies, and even praetermit some errors. Yet the practice 
and character of our author were never of a nature to disarm 
criticism, or to lnll away comment; and we may be allowed 
without injustice to him, to adduce the opinions of another 
upon the intrinsic merit of the Lires. “ These composi- 
tions,” says the writer from whom we quote, ‘ abounding 
in strong and acute remark, and with many fine, and even 
sublime passages, have, unquestionably, great merit ; but 
if they be regarded merely as containing narratives of the 
lives, delineations of the characters, and strictures of the 
several authors, they are far from being always to be 
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depended on * * * . The characters are sometimes 
partial, and there is sometimes too much malignity of repre- 
sentation, to which, perhaps, may be joined no inconsiderable 
pertion of erroneous criticism.” 

The Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland was made 
by Johnson, in 1773, in company with his friend and biog- 
rapher, Boswell. Johnson’s account of it, under the title 
above, is considered to be a model performance for the 
narrative of a traveler observant only of men and manners, 
modes of life, and the grand mareh of civilization. The 
narrative is rapid and flowing; the style may, however, be 
criticized as being, in places, too swelling and grandiloquent ; 
yet it is, perhaps, less stately than the author’s wont. 
He is of a genial temper in his observations, and aeute in 
his remarks,-— more so than might be expected of one 80 
little acquainted with the world, ontside of the close, foggy 
utmesphere of London, and so fall of narrow prejudices. 
He always cherished an illiberal contempt for foreigners ; 
he regarded the French language as a dall, stupid jabber, 
and the French nation as ignorant and uneivil. Daring a 
visit of a month once made to Paris with the Tlirales, he 
would not hold conversation with the natives In his 
supreme ignorance of the world at large, he had affected 
to despise foreign travel, and the uses of History. Some 
suspicion of these errors and defects seems, however, to 
have flitted across his mind, during this Northern tour. In 
the concluding paragraph of his account of it, he gives vent 
to the following words: ‘“ Having passed my time almost 
wholly in cities, | may have been surprised by modes of 
life and appearances of nature, that are familiar to men of 
wider survey and more varied conversation. Novelty and 
ignorance must always be reciprocal, and I cannot but be 
conscious that my thoughts on national manners are the 
thoughts of one who has seen but little.” We cannot but 
regret that he did not travel more, and leave to posterity 
the records of other journeys. 
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The most cursory sketch of our subject would be lame 
and defective, without notice of Johnson’s life by Boswell. 
In this are recorded, as taken down from day te day, for a 
number of years during the period of Jolnson’s undisputed 
sovereignty in the domain of letters, the familiar utterances 
of the great man upon a wide diversity of topies, as they 
arose in conversation, or were introduced by the «mortal 
pumper. The writings of Johnson display him to us in 
mental attitudes, constrained by his constant effort at pomp 
and stateliness of diction, and a peculiar ornamentation and 
exaltation of style, of which he had formed for himself a 
most faulty ideal. Tis style in conversation, to the art of 
which he paid great attention, was, however, natural, idiom- 
atic, and discreet ;—exhibiting, far better thau his writings, 
the native vigor and strength of his intellect, and the 
idiosynerasies of his character. Boswell himself was a 
toudy and a fool, yet his book is one of the marvels of litera- 
ture,—indisputably the best biography ever written. — Its 
artlessness, truth to nature, and accuracy, are what consti- 
tute its charm, and make up its worth. In the opinion of 
so capable a jadge as Alison, “ the colossal reputation of 
Johnson rests almost entirely apon his profound and caustic 
sayings recorded by Boswell; and Hart regards ‘ these 
offhand utterances, as constituting really a part, and = the 
best part of his works.” 

Of the Style of Johnson it is needful to speak more at 
large; for this was one of the marked peculiarities of the 
man, and essentially Johnsonian. The style is, to the great- 
est extent, polished, stately, and sonorous, and is easily iden- 
tifiable. Whenever the nature of the subject under treatment 
suits it, it falls barely short of absolute perfection. For John- 
son, howeve7, it was unnatural_and artificial, formed closely 
on his ideal of perfect and faultless elegance, and kept up to 
this by the most persistent effort. But he was not gifted with 
the flexibility of genius necessary to adapt it to differences of 
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character and of subject. In his dialogues, whether prose 
or verse, his characters, under all circumstances, talk most 
ludicrously alike. Goldsmith once told him, “that if he 
were to write a dialogue between little fishes, he would 
make them all talk like whales.’”’ In one of his familiar 
letters from the Hebrides, he thus relates an incident in 
his own native and expressive idiom. ‘ When we were 
taken up stairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on 
which one of us was to lie.” The same account appears in 
the Journey thus translated into his written dialect: 


* Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose, started 


, 


*? 


up, atourentrance, aman black as a Cyclops from the forge.” 
There is no doubt that many of the peculiarities of the 
Johnsonian style were characteristic of the taste of the 
times. The neglect of the strony, expressive Anglo-Saxon 
element of our language, and the usurpation of its place 
by the more swelling and sonorously dignified Latin, had 
begun as long before a& the age of Milton. The studied 
antithesis, the unbending stateliness, the rotandity of 
expression, and the ungraceful inversions of his style, were 
participated in, or imitated by, other writers of his age,—men, 
too, of renown. Gibbon, the great historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, is another signal example 
of this exaggeration of taste. In his autobiography, he 
relates the difficulties he experienced in pitching the style 
which he intended to employ in his great work, to the exact 
tone of dignity which he thought worthy of the grandeur 
of his subject. By writing and re-writing his first chapter, 
he at length struck the desired key-note, and to the same 
stately cadence he stalks through to the final page without 
stopping or flagging, however its dignified monotony may 
weary readers of these degenerate days. 

[V. In his person, Johnson was large, ungainly, and 
awkward, his face seamed with the sears characteristic 
of scrofula, and his head and limbs affected with invol- 
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untary motions. It is but little wonder that the ele- 
gant Chesterfield said of him: “ There is a man wiose 
moral character, deep learning and superior parts, I 
acknowledge, admire and respect, but whom it is so impos- 
sible for me to love, that I am almost in a fever, whenever 
Iam in his company. His figure, without being deformed, 
seems made to ridicule the common structare of the 
human body. His limbs are never in the position in which, 
according to the situation of his body, they onght to be, 
but constantly employed in committing acts of hostility 
upon the Graces. He throws anywhere but down his throat, 
whatever he means to drink, and mangles what he means 
to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social life, he 
mistimes and misplaces every thing.” It is, however, 
wonderful that Johnson, brought up not among boors, but 
in the social atmosphere of a considerable town, and having 
spent three years at Oxford, in the society of gentlemen, 
should not have acquired early, in spite of his personal 
infirmities, some tincture of good breeding. Late in life, 
he acknowledged its importance, and strove earnestly to 
rectify the habits and manners of his youth. 

The most obvious trait of Johnson’s personal character 
was dogmatism in conversation. He was born a logician, and 
loved argumentation. But, he argued not so much 
for the elucidation of truth, as for victory, often with vio- 
lence, even with ferocity; and yet, he retained no animosities 
against his antagonists, and often repented his own want 
of self-control. Garrick, a brother of the actor, having for 
the first time heard him converse, characterized him as a 
“ tremendous companion.” * In his latter years, his manners 
were much softened and refined, but his effort at self-re- 
straint was always apparent; he was, at best, a bear some- 
what tamed. 

Johnson’s self-reliance was sturdy and remarkable. 
From youth to old age, he fought the hard battle of life 
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single-handed, and without patronage from the great. 
Amid all the trying events, and bitter privations of that 
long period, not one stain blots his character for indepen- 
dence and integrity. When, at length, tardy justice was 
done to his nationat and beneficial services in literature by 
Royalty, it was not with the expectation of political ser- 
vices; indeed, it was even reared by his friends that he 
would decline the royal bounty Many of the asperities 
of his character are attributable to the anxieties, the suffer- 
ings and privations of his early years, in connection with 
his habitual infirmity of health, and the morbid melancholy 
which ever enshrouded him in its gloom. His desultory 
habits of study and labor resulted from the same cause, 
though by the energy of his efforts, when roused and in 
action, he was able to accomplish the much that he did. 

The benevolence of Johnson was of the heart, and part 
of the man; his malignity, of the intellect, and belonged 
to the writer and the disputant. The American patriots 
were, in his opinion, vile Whigs and Rebels, whom it was 
necessary to coerce for the general good of the nation, and 
of mankind; yct his house, even in poverty, was the refuge 
of indigenee and infirmity. His conjugal devotion was as 
unbounded as it was lasting, and sometimes ludicrous; and 
his filial piety to his mother was devoted and unwavering. 
With all his disagreeable peculiarities, he ever secured the 
warmest friendship of his acquaintances; and no one was 
ever more coustant, than he, th his attachments. 

Johnson was a sincere professor, and zealous defender 
of Christianity, being a member of the Church of England. 
His inner religious life is laid open in his Diary, and in his 
written Prayers and Meditations, which, late in life, he 
allowed to be published. The chief end and aim of his 
numerous Essays was the advancement of morality, aud ihe 
furtherance of religion. His active piety was conspicuous, 
and his self-accusations for venial faults, display the sensi- 
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tive purity of his religious character. Yet, in spite of his 
great mind, Johnson did have a touch of bigotry, and was 
not altogether devoid of superstition. In Scotland, he could 
not attend divine worship under Ministers of the Kirk not 
episcopally ordained. He was a great stickler for all the 
ceremonies of the Church, and gravely noted in his Diary 
that he had, once, committed the sin of drinking coffee on 
Good Friday. He prayed hypothetically for his wife, after 
her death, and for other deceased friends. He believed in 
the Scottish gift of second-sight, and could never bring 
himself to avow an absolute disbelief in the visible appear- 
ance of disembodied spirits. 

In this essay, tow brief to do justice to our subject, we 
have eudeavored to present a truthful picture of one upon 
whom much has been written ; weighing with even balance, 
and nice discrimination, his merits and his defects, both as 
an author, and us aman. It must be universally conceded 
that Johnson was the most remarkable literary personage 
of his Age, however far he was from the pertection of 
exalted genius. He was incontestably a great benefactor 
of English Literature, notwithstanding his deficiencies, and 
his errors of taste and judgment. In regard to his personal 
character, it must be allowed that bis virtues much outweigh 
his faults, which never amounted to vices. In conclusion, 
it may be remarked, that biography, as well as criticism, 
ever finds its highest uses, as much in presenting lessons 
of faults and errors to be avoided, as in furnishing examples 
of virtues and excellences to be imitated, 

The following noble epitaph apon this illustrious writer, 
is from the pen of his distinguished snecessor, and ardent 
admirer, Cowper : 

‘** Here Johnson lies —a sage by all allow’d, 
Whom to have bred may well make England proud ; 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught 


The gracefu) vehicle of virtuous thought ; 
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A Visign. 


Whose verse may claim--grave, masculine and strong— 
Superior praise to the mere poet’s song ; 

Who many a noble gift from Heaven possess’d. 

And faith at last, alone worth all the rést. 

O man immortal by a double prize, 

By fame on earth—by glory in the skies!" 


A VISION. 


Oh! was it some Magical Fancy, 
Whose arms bound me round like a spell 
And carried me dreamily willing 
Thro’ mazes of asphodel, 
Each touch every heart-tendril thrilling 
And filling with song like the shell 
Silver toned by the sea’s necromancy ” 


Or was it the golden-haired Morpheus 
Who, grasping my tremulous hand 

Breathed soft, as he bore me sun-ward 
On into the weird dream-land, - 

Sang low as we drifted onward 
To the beat of his magic wand, 

Sang sweet like the harpings of Orpheus ? 


Or was it some sad-hearted Peri 
Low bending in pitying love. 

Filled full of a wondrous compassion. 
Like that of the Christ above, 

Stooping down in His strange God-fashion 
His Atlantean heart to prove, 

Bearing up ‘neath a world's weight. unweary ? 


I know not. The shadowy curtain, 
Enveloping him, like a cloud 

Veiling dimly the moon's queenly glory,— 
Rose not. Throngh the mystical shroud 

Came sweetly his musical story 
Clear chaunted, but ne’er over-loud. 

All else was but vague and uncertain. 


[Nov., 
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And sudden, rose grandly before us, 
Far echoing down the sky, 

An anthem aye quivering nearer, 
But never a singer saw I. 

On, on, growing clearer, still clearer 
Till Heaven rolled in harmony, 

And these were the words of the chorus - 


Oh! mortal, to you it is given 
Borne near the Eternal unknown, 
Borne close to the unexplored regions 
Where faith and the substance are one, 
To list to the numberless legions 
That cirele the infinite throne ; 
To catch of the echoes of Heaven. 


Cease striving, with useless ambition, 
To compass a deathless name : 
To chisel a worthless story 
On the cold earth-marble Fame ; 
A phantom is worldly glory 
And never the great soul's aim. 
Menir ever will win recognition. 


Press higher! oh! mortal, stil! higher ; 
Unworthy the pean of earth. 
Press on! 


“Tis heaven, the meed of true woeth. 


the reward is before thee. 


Break out from the shades hov’ring o'er thee 


Clinging fast to your soul like a girth— 
Choking down all its aspirant fire. 


Press on to the grand consummation 
O’er pitiful passions thrust down ; 

On, fearless of pain or disaster, 
Through crosses must come the crown. 

The praise of the glorified Master 
Is better than earthly renown, 

His sr-ile than a world’s commendation. 


** Oh! brother,’’ and softly were blended 


The voice of millions, as one ; 

** Oh! brother of spirits immortal, 
Wouldst join in our unison ? 

Be humble !—the key to the portal’’— 
rhe song of the singers was done 


And my mystical vision was ended. 
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CULTURE IN ITS RELATIONS TO PRACTICAL LIFE. 





*MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION, BY JAMES Hl. ROSS, N. Y. 





The definitions of culture are so numerons, and their 
effects in practical life so various, that it is essential to a 
consistent disenssion of our subject, explicitly to define the 
word. Immediately we are impressed with the fact that 
culture is development— that man in his infancy is ernde, 
and that as mind and body advance he becom@& the artist 
to mould his faculties aud powers. By another and more 
complete definition, it is a passive state resulting from the 
full and harmonious development of every element of our 
nature. It is the training and finishing of the whole man. 
[t has a Spartan’s zeal, without the narrowness of a Spar- 
tan’s aim. It will not seek to develop and beautify the 
body to the neglect of the mind and heart. ‘ Its proper 
wim,” says Mr. Froude, “ is to combine in the highest meas- 
ure in which they are compatible, the two elements of 
refinement and manliness.” But there are those who regard 
it as mere pomp, fashion, wealth, rather than a substantial 
and all-pervading goo@ They instinctively recognize the 
fact that there are degrees of culture, usually designated as 
different orders of society, betw een which there is a kind of 
caste relationship. The upper classes are like Jews, who 
have no dealings with their Samaritan brethren. They 
dwell apart from the scenes of toil, and the complaint is 
that they do not throw themselves into the current of real 
life; that they are more concerned with books and theories 
and abstractions than with what pertains to the daily round 
of business. But we cannot forget that there is a world of 
thought as well as of action, and that the inhabitants of the 
one must think and theorize and write, while they of the 


other “ buy and sell and get gain.” 
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So-called practical men care mainly for that which is 
tangible; they will have nothing to do with what does not 
lead to some immediate and definite result. They can 
appreciate all the machinery of civilization, but they have 
no idea of making it subordinate tosome higher and nobler 
end. They forget that “ man could have directed his ways 
by plain reason, and supported his life by tasteless food,” 
but as Sydney Smith says, “* God has given us wit, and fla- 
vor, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven 
the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm his pained 
footsteps over the burning marl.” — Their objection to eul- 
ture is, therefore, that it is isolated from the world, or what 
they conceive to be the whole of lite. The objection is the 
outgrowth of narrow and sordid ideas, _ It fails to recognize 
the fact that “ every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused.” Hence like the poet we are to “ love all 
things with intense devotion.”” There are noble but sen- 
sitive souls who can have no nearer contact with the world 
than to view it from the open windows of their retirement, 
or as it is reflected in the daily chronicles of a newspaper. 
Call them dreamers if you will, but some of them have 
‘dreamed dreains such as no mortal ever dared to dream 
before.” They have painted in golden ‘colors upon the 
canvas; they have wrought the rough cold marble into liv- 
ing forms; they have thought and listened like Mozart 
until they seemed to hear echoes from the “ music of the 
spheres, brokenly but sweetly rendered to their souls.” 
From such retirement, some of the world’s best thought 
has come, which has been to many the motive power 
toward a higher life. Thus secreted, Cicero in his Tuscan 
villa disputed with more than usual fervor upon the 
immortality of the soul, and Horace in the Sabine valley 
penned his keenest satire against the follies of the Roman 
world. And thus to-day Emerson and Carlyle, though 
rarely leaving their homes at Concord and Chelsea, are 
weaving their ideas into the warp and woof of life. 
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Of course it is the duty of men of culture to publish the 
results of their labors. They are not to indulge in mere 
intellectual idleness, or spend their seclusion in the soft lap 
of refined luxury. It is the business of the Christian scholar 
to translate the Bible into living languages ; of the historian 
to put the lore of the past into the life of the present; of 
the philosopher to thread the labyrinth of conflicting 
thought, and to pick his way and ours out into the light. 
It is said that the aim of Goethe’s life was not for what 
he might accomplish, but for what might be accomplished 
in him, and thus he raised culture to the climax of selfisb- 
ness. The grandeur of great men consists in the benev- 
olence of their schemes for the improvement of the race. 
‘Greek art,” says a distinguished writer, “ was for the 
people. Greek poetry was for the people. Raphael painted 
his immortal frescoes where throngs could be lifted in 
thought and feeling by them. Michael Angelo hung the 
dome over St. Peter's so that the far-off peasant on the 
Campagna could see it, and the maiden kneeling by the 
shrine in the Alban hills.” 

The practical men to whom we refer are fond of being 
called reformers. In these days they are clamorous for a 
new education whose distinguishing characteristic shall be 
the exclusion of the classics, the mastery of modern lan- 
guages in courses of twelve lessons, and of Chemistry and 
Astronomy in fourteen weeks. All disciplinary studies are 
to be omitted. The refinement arising from the pursuit of 
the liberal arts is to be discarded. In short nothing is to 
be pursued whose utility is not manifest in reference to 
some mechanical end. Such shallowness is the result of 
mistaken views, for thorough education is opposed to 
everything superficial ; it is satisfied with nothing short of 
complete and accurate scholarship. 

Another class of these ostensible reformers is invading 
the sphere of religion. They have discovered that the Bible 
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is wrong in its requirements with reference to the Sabbath 
—or, more accurately perhaps, they have found that its 
true interpretation leads toa nice adaptation to their secular 
wants. They recommend an unlimited attention to the 
higher forms of refinement. In fine they wish to substitute 
a literary and scientific culture for the supreme though less 
palatable requirements of the sou]. History shows that this 
is a fatal error. Hume, although a man of extensive learn- 
ing, never bent the knee of penitence at the foot of the 
Cross. Shelley, according to his wife, was ‘an elegant 
scholar, and a profound metaphysician.”” Certainly he was 
a poet of superior rank; but neither the depth of his learn- 
ing, nor the profundity of his thought, nor the flight of his 
imagination could detect the existence of a creative God. 
His life and the life of Hume show that the absence of the 
religious element from culture leads directly toward 
scepticism. 

Such then are the relations of culture to practical life. 
We have endeavored not to overestimate the one, nor to 
undervalue the other. We believe that there need be no 
conflict between the two. If the springs of culture lie far 
up the mountain, the slopes are steep, and the streams are 
swift that bear their refreshing coolness to the toilers on 
the plain below. Make these streams the propelling power 
to the.wheels of action, and the machinery of civilization 
will move without jar or friction. Make religion the 
central force which shall control culture as her right arm, 
and simple education as her left, and 

** These from thought all glorious forms shall cull 
To make this earth, our home, more beautiful ; 


And Science and her sister Poesy, 
Shall clothe in light the cities of the free.”” 








The Critic of Liliput. 


A TRIBUTE. 





Snow white garlands of blossoms fair, 
Amethyst clusters of ripened fruit ; 

Emerald leaves leaping up to the air ; 
Clinging tendrils and tender shoot : 

But the reaching roots whence the life-drops start, 
Find a willing home in my loving heart. 


Fragrant the blossoms, as lilies are : 
Luscious the clusters as Eschol's be ; 

Winsome the leaves pressing up so far 
Into the dimness of mystery ; 

But sweeter than all are those roots that twine, 
From the poet's heart round this heart of mine. 


Shadows dark as at Evening time 
Slowly sink o'er thy memory ; 

Chillness too—as af Autumn rime— 
Hardens the world’s cold heart to thee: 
But a Summer warmth in my heart remains, 
And a Love that waxes and never wanes. 


Shelley, the idol of youth and years 

Rapidly hasting to manhood’s prime ; 
Shelley,—whose voice frees the long pent tears, 

Quivering sad, like some far off chime ; 
Here, bending low, swear I loyalty— 

Here, in the dusk, for Eternity. 


THE CRITIC OF LILIPUT. 


One great mark, says Addison, by which you may dis- 
cover a critic who has neither taste nor learning is that he 
selilom ventures to praise any passage in an author which 
has not before been received and applauded by the public, 
and that his criticism turns wholly upon little faults and 
errors. Such a critic is to the true one as the meanest 
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astronomer is to Newton or Herschel or the paltriest poet 
to Longfellow or Tennyson. And yet he is found in every 
age perched valture-like upon the pigmy eminence of self, 
as if, like the Queen’s wits of old, to challenge every author 
who makes his appearance in the world of letters. In his 
own conceit equally learned in politics, jurisprudence, es- 
thetics and religion, grasping the whole domain of human 
thought and invention, a Macaulay without Macaulay’s 
learning, a Carlyle without Carlyle’s faney, he becomes pro- 
vokingly arrogant and dogmatic, usurps every privilege 
which the critical art can bestow, and thunders forth his 
Gpinions as though they were those of Apollo sustained by 
the innumerable shafts of the gods. 

A knowledge of punctuation and prosody is the canon 
by which he would measure a great poet, and the author 
who fails to regard the rules of spelling as the sine qua non 
of success is but “a web of ignorance fringed with audacity.”’ 

; Ile dissects king Lear, as a millwright dissects a wateh, and 
the jealousy of Othello he pronounces a mere school boy 
fancy. Ever murmuring with Hamlet that 

‘** The time is out of joint,” 
without attempting to heal the wound, he would astonish 
his contemporaries and revolutionize the world by banishing 
tragedy from our midst, and in the words of Whipple, the 
“thousand soul’d”’ Shakespeare dwindles down into a mere 
auxiliary of the “ one idea’d ” critic. 

- Alive to the dignity and importance of his own position, 
aud belonging to 

** A spiteful race on mischief bent, 
Making men's woes their merriment,’’ 

he snaps and snarls at those about him. He beeomes cynieal 

and morose: and, standing upon the altar of his own petty 
pride, he imagines the world to revolve round himself as 

a centre, held in its place by a sort of literary force emanat- 

ing from his pen, and extending but a few feet on each side 
of his own glorious self. 
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The small critic is neither stationary nor progressive. He 
neither thinks as he acts, nor acts as he thinks. His ideal 
to-day is his bugbear to-morrow, and the workings of his 
inind are in harmony with the scheme of his lite. Criticism 
he makes a mere handicraft or pastime, forgetting that it is 
both a science and a virtue. His mental perceptions, his 
visionary schemes find their realization in his own individual 
self. Tis relish for the works of nature is equalled only by 
his relish for the works of art, and his relish for the works 
of art shows that strange hallucination, that diseased imagi- 
nation with which he is: constantly afflicted. With false 
theories and bad logic he would conquer in literature as the 
heathen soldier conquers in war—by throwing pebbles at 
the moon. His eriticism of a work is subordinate to his 
opinion of the author, and personal feeling and private 
prejudice have much to do in forming his estimation of 
genius. Prejudiced against Pope because of Pope’s essay, 
und hostile to Dryden from the truth of the couplet, 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow 

He who would search for pearls must dive below, 
his criticism respects the mere form or dress of language, 
and rhetorical errors he enlarges into prominent character- 
istics. Mental power he makes subservient to grammatical 
laws, and merit he keeps in strict subordination to the rules 
of Blair. Spenser, who “ alternaiely speaks poetry to the 
soul and pictures to the eye” he equals to Hervey, and with 
Waller he says: ‘ The old blind schoolmaster John Miiton 
hath published a tedious poem on the Fall of Man; if its 
length be not considered a merit it hath no other.” The 
Critie of Liliput, too, following a course peculiarly his own 
accuses Aristotle of ignorance, Virgil of plagiarism and 
Horace of obscurity. Cicero lacked in vigor and’ style, 
therefore Cicero was no statesman : Demosthenes was defi- 
cient in point of language, therefore Demosthenes was no 
orator. The mind of the critic being diseased his words 
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are fullof murmuring and sorrow. He snivels and whines, 
and whines and snivels; aud like the sick old man, thinks 
of naught but his own pains and ailments. He takes his own 
life as a model, and regards the entire world as steeped 
in iniquity, overspread by some general contamination, 
himself alone pure and untainted, as the land of Goshen 
during the plagues of Egypt escaped from the general pollu- 
tion. 

Unable to grasp the. power of general ideas the small 
critic revels in the region of petty details. Originality and 
invention are foreign to his mind, and the great works of 
an author put him quite out of humor. ‘“ Be accurate,”’ he 
says, “above all things be accurate.” While be believes 
an error in reasoning or style will make no logician a clown, 
yet the wrong statement of a date is in his opinion suffi- 
cient to blast the reputation of any author. If Bacon errs 
in the statement of Aristotle’s death, then Bacon is untruth- 

4 ful and all philosophy is a sham. Know something about 
the Faust of Goethe, he advises, but study the author, his 
peculiarities, temperament and habits to the exciusion of 
the study of his most exalted work. In obedience to his 
own rules he discovers an important fact when he tells us 
that Cromwell rose at five in the morning, but he knows 
nothing of Cromwell’s revolution. Alexander we are told, 
wore three buttons to his coat, but what matters it who 
conquered the world. Goldsmith went dressed in breeches 
of scarlet, but who ever read the Vicar of Wakefield. 

The Critic of Liliput is both sickly and visionary. He 
always speaks in riddles, and his language bears the stamp 
of an unhealthy brain. His writings show uo agreement of 
parts, no symmetrical relation between word and word, 
between line and line. He lives in a continual nightmare 
with thoughts disconnected, and with ideas starting 
from nothing and ending in nothing. Before his eyes 
pass strange forms, incongruous characters and fantastic 
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visions which are termed the false ideals of his narrow 
hopes. Beautifully absurd, acting without judgment and 
discretion, almost void of understanding, he regards it but 
a step from the sublime to the ignoble, and adores and 
reproaches with the same breath. The world is for hima 
inansion, a temple not made by human hands; it is also a 
stable for his horse and a kennel for his dog. He cares little 
for the opinions of others, he cares less for the opinions of 
himself. Why should he ask favor from any author, critic, 
or man—he, the high Mogul of the literary world, the 
Colossus of modern and ancient style. Ile would attempt 
to walk with wise men, without being wise himself. He 
would heal the world’s backslidings, and promote spiritual 
health throughout the land, but he hearkens not to the 
stututes and judgments which are taught by those who 
preach to the world, and who are heard by the world. Ee 
would set up for himself a shrine in the hearts of men, but 
the foundation upon which he would build soon reels, and 
totters and falls to the ground. Lmmortal worth, purity, 
praise and good will he possesses not, but in their stead 
he values pride, envy, malice and deceit as virtnes worthy 
of himself and cause. Having what Shakespeare terms a 
plentiful lack of wit, being a man in form but an ape in criti- 
cism we leave him with the words of Pope, 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

And justly bear a critic's noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 

How far your genius, taste and learning go : 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 

And mark the point where sense and dullness meet. 


A. R. 
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SYMBOLS. 





Surely life has a meaning, and the objects we daily meet, 
the sky, the trees, the stones, all have a lesson to teach. 
How pleasant his life who can hold sweet communion with 
nature, and “ through nature look to nature’s God”! He 
finds in the stone, not a mere symbol for stumbling, but an 
emblem of eternity, or a mountain in miniature, where the 
“moss may stand for forests, and the grains of erystal for 
crags.’ 

The grass, “ which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven.” is not merely a token of the shortuess of life, 
but its modest color, its readiness when trampled upon or 
cut down, to spring’ up again more beautiful than before, 
bring to him lessons of humility and cheerfulness. 

The tree speaks to him not only of its usefulness in 
affording him shade and fuel, and material for the purposes 
of building. it gives him lessons of life, as it grows from 
the tiny seed, as it looks upward to the heavens, and spreads 
its branches far and wide; it speaks by its pure verdare 
in the spring time, by its innocent white flowers, by its 
fruit, and its leaves falling dead to the ground just after 
they have exhibited their beautiful colors in the autumn. 
And as in the winter it lies stripped of all its summer 
beauty, Ae cannot but be reminded of the winter of life, 
when he shall lie cold and motionless in the quiet of the 
grave, till his winter be over and he begin to blossom in 
the eternity of another life. 

The tracing of these symbols in nature is a prominent 
characteristic of the poetry of Keble. To him, 

* Every leaf in every nook, 
Every wave in every brook, 
Chanting with a solemn voice 
Minds him of his better choice.”’ 

Ile ever appears as true poet and humble Christian, not 
seeking signs in the heavens, nor creating symbols in the 
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works of nature, but reading the language, which she speaks 
to him, which he cannot fail to hear, and which he humbly 
presents to the world. 

We are struck by the lovely humility of his character, 
aus we read how for twenty years or more he was satisfied 
to remain his father’s curate, in a small country town, when 
it was possible for him to attain high wordly distinction 
through his mental abilities. It is not possible that this 
marked characteristic of his nature should find no expres- 
sion in his poetry. He has a love for what is sweet and 
tender in nature. Ile asks not for lofty mountains, nor for 
stormy seas to excite poetic feeling. 

** Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die, 
Homely scenes and simple views, 
Lowly thoughts do best infuse.” 

These lowly scenes in nature have as much a language, 
and speak to us as truly as scenes of grandeur and sublimity. 
Things which do not attract our notice, because we see 
them every day, bring sweet lessons and pleasant thoughts 
to him who is accustomed to read the language which they 
speak. The clouds which daily flit across our sky called 
forth a beautiful poem from Shelley; to a Burns, the daisy 
dves not fall unnoticed under his ploughshare; and to a 
Wordsworth, 

** The meanest flower that blows can give 

Thonghts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 

With such cheerful thoughts as nature gives him Keble 
never feels alone. He knows that he is in the presence of 
his maker, and it gives him joy. All dark thoughts, sel- 
tish and melancholy feelings are driven away, and the “Sun 
of his soul” is always near. 

He does not, however, forget to note the lessons of 
warning that nature teaches him. The rain falling upon 
‘ the uprooted flower tells him that, in man’s life time, there 
may come a time, when the gracious rain will have no 
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influence upon his soul, when for him there will be “ no 
place for repentance, though he seek it carefully with tears.” 
Such are a few of the many lessons which we might enjoy 
by listening merely to what nature has to say. 

Strange that more do not turn their attention to read 
these symbols. Men will toil for years to interpret a lan- 
guage, which is but a symbol for the ideas, of some foreign 
people, sometimes too when those ideas bring to them but 
little pleasure, and add little to their stock of knowledge. 
They will unbury cities to find some token of the past, will 
spend a life time in endeavoring to interpret the hieroglyph- 
ics OW some ancient monument, and when they have accom- 
plished it, they have only a small amount of information 
with respect to some trifling fact of by-gone ages. 
But why is it that so few open their eyes to read these 
symbols of nature, which speak one language to the world, 
which are not difficult to understand, but which,as they 
press themselves upon us, almost countless in number, bring 
us ever lessons to the intellect and to the heart, raising us 
above the toils and troubles of this world, setting us on 
purer and more hallowed ground ? 


THE DEAR WHITE HAND. 


Into the land of dreams I went, 
Sorely stricken and fever-spent. 

With wild confusion in my brain 
And liquid fire in every vein. 


I wandered there a thousand years, 

“Mid horrible shapes and sounds and fears ; 
When, like a spring in a desért land, 
There came the touch of a cool, white hand. 














The Ideal and Life. 


Smooth and delicate, tender and light, 
It led me safe through the haunted night ; 
From every foul and fearful thing 


It shielded me, like an angel's wing. 


My soul came up from the valley of Death, 
And spoke witn slow and feeble breath, 
** Sweet argel’s hand that made me live, 


What life-long service may I give ? 


But when I dared to lift my eyes, 
My heart beat fast with glad surprise, 
For I knew by the face that bent above 
The debt was canceled all by love. 


And now a slender, golden band 
Has bound to mine the dear white hand. 


THE IDEAL AND LIFE. 


If to briathe a soul through soulless nature, 
Touch with life each marble feature, 

Genius, full of active impulse, yearns, 
Then, then every nerve of toil exert thou, 
Then the stubborn element convert thou 

To the Ideal that within thee burns. 
Only to a will, by nought defeated, 

Sparkle up the spring of Truth, unsealed ; 
Only to strong chisel strokes repeated 

Will the brittle marble yield. 


But press on; the sphere of Beauty gaining ! 
There find all thy toils remaining 
With the matter, they o’ercame, behind. 
Not from hard stone forced with painful wringing. 
Light and slender, as from nothing springir g, 
Stands the form before the ravished mii.d. 
Calm ye gaze, all doubt, all conflict stilling 
In your lofty’sense of victory ; 
Thrusting from you every sign so chilling 


Of our mortal poverty. 


—-Selection from Schiller. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


[This department of the Lrr. is intended to represent the opinion of the 
Students upon current college tepics, and is open for free and fair discussion 
to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. —Eps. ] 


CHarpEL PrReacnine Furtuer CoNnstpEReD. 


It is well that this subject has been broached so boldly 
in the last No. of the Magazine. It needs ventilating so 
that real evils may be brought to the attention of the Col- 
lege authorities, as far as they admit of remedy, and that 
complaints which are wholly groundless may be sifted. The 
truth is what all parties want to know. 

It may help clear the subject of some misconceptions, if 
we state some undeniable facts which we have taken pains 
to ascertain and verify. 

1. As one of your correspondents intimates, the grava- 
men of the trouble lies, not chiefly in any particular class 
or kind of public religious services on the Sabbath, but in 
the number and amount of them which the students are 
compelled to attend, coupled with a requirement of study 
upon one which affects the scholarship grades. It is quite 
right that the college authorities should consider whether 
present methods are capable of any improvement in this 
respect. Of the difficulties inherent in any system, how- 
ever, it is believed that the present has the least. 

2. The clerical Professors preach in turn by invitation 
of the President who is the official head of the religious 
teaching of the college. They doit simply by courtesy, and 
as a labor of love, which they would gladly remit to any 
others who wowld do it as well or better. It is not in the 
contract made with any one of them on the assumption of 
his office. It is a simple gratuity, rendered at the invitation 
of the President, in accordance with a time-honored custom, 
whereby they are requested and expected to assist him in a 
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service for which he is responsible, and which once devolved 
on him exclusively. It imposes on some of them a labor 
from which they would rejoice to be relieved, and in which 
none of them desire to obfrude themselves, or be obtruded 
by others, on a reluctant audience. 

3. Our system wil! endure the test of actual experience 
us compared with that which it is proposed to substitute for 
it—the employment of a single chaplain, preacher, or pastor. 
This latter plan has been tried at Yaue for a half century, 
with sueh results, that, although a foundation for this pur- 
pose is specially and fully endowed, it is for the present 
given up for our system. It has been found impossible to 
procure any single preacher, however eminent, of whose 
ministrations the students did not complain. All the aver- 
sion, reasonable and unreasonable, which, at a volatile and 
restless period of life, is readily excited against preaching 
which the students are compelled to attend, is thus concen- 
trated upon a single man, who has no other important pro- 
fessorial office, with crashing effect ; whereas it discharges 
itself harmlessly at half a dozen who only preach once in 
as many Sabbaths, and this not as their chief, but their 
accidental function ; and who, whatever their faults, at least 
have the advantage of presenting them in ever fresh variety, 
instead of a dreary monotony. T[[enee at Yale, they have 
virtually come to our system of depending upon the 
Professors in the University who are also preachers, and 
such other occasional supplies as they may be able to pro- 
eure. The inattention, drowsiness, “‘ cutting ” the service, 
alluded to by your correspondents, under the single preacher, 
have far outdone anything known under our system. In 
truth, bating a few exceptional cases, itis seldom that 
preachers find any audience more attentive or inspiring than 
our Sabbath assemblies. 

4. But we are told if a Hoar or VanDyke is going to 
preach, there is a greater eagernesss to attend and hear 
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them, than when the Professors preach. Surely — and 
would it not be so, if a single chaplain were the stated 
preacher? Is it not so everywhere, in all congregations 
when a strange preacher of celebrity occupies the pulpit? 
Would it not be so, even in the congregations of Drs. Hoge 
and VanDyke themselves, if it were known that either of 
them was to preach for the other? Such reasoning proves 
too much, and therefore proves nothing. 

5. It is, however, alleged that the Professors, by the 
very characteristics which qualify them for their office, are 
led to deliver learned and profound abstract discussions on 
the Sabbath, which better befit the pages of a Quarterly 
Review, than the pulpit. This, it is said, needs simple and 
fervid appeals to the heart. We would like to know of 
the first sermon delivered in the College Chapel, which 
would have been more than a poor review article, nay, 
which was not rendered unfit for such a purpose by some 
of the very qualities which gave it powerasasermon. And 
it is certain that what is good as a Review article, is usually 
poor as a sermon, and vice versa. But it no more follows 
from this that skill and power as lecturers and teachers are 
inconsistent with the highest pulpit oratory, than that they 
ure inconsistent with practical wisdom, or executive energy, 
or sagacity in affairs. Leaving out of account, for the time, 
all the preachers in the present faculty of this college, such 
a View is contradicted by all facts in the present and the 
past. The illustrious succession of the Presidents of this 
College included many alike pre-eminent as preachers and 
teachers. To come no further down, think of Burr, 
Epwarps, Davies, Fintey, WITHERSPOON, SMITH and GREEN! 
Think of Dwient, Grrerry, Hopkins, APPLETON, and others 
among the Presidents of New England Colleges! Then 
among the Professors in our College and Seminary now in 
glory, have been the father and two brothers, ALEXANDER, 
also Dop, Hore and others, who were among the acknowl- 
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edged ornaments alike of the American pulpit and profes- 
sorate. And among the living, still keeping outside of our 
own faculty, is it not notorious that McGiii and GREEN of 
our Theological Seminary, Park of Andover, BartLett of 
Chicago, the brothers Seetye of Amherst, Winson of Alle- 
gheny, and many more clerical professors, are foremost 
umong the preachers of the country, and have been sought 
again and again for the highest pastorates in the land ? 
This proves at least that there is no necessary incongruity 
between the qualifications for the highest success, as a teacher 
und a preacher. Nay, many requisites to suecess are com- 
mon to both. The business of a teacher is not only to 
know, but to make others know. Is not this a first and 
essential requisite to good preaching? We may even go 
further. Itis beyond all question that some most successful 
professors have been largely qualified for their suc- 
cess, by a previous training in the ministry. Some most 
eminent preachers have found no mean part of their prepa- 
ration for their work, in a temporary experience as Profes- 
sors or Tutors. 

6. But this view might be easily corroborated among 
our own circle of college officers who supply the Chapel 
pulpit, could we state half the pertinent facts without being 
personal or invidious. There are certain facts, however, that 
may be stated impersonally. A majority of them had a 
large and successful experience in the pulpit, and in pastoral 
work, before entering their present vocation. They have 
had likewise great success in winning souls, and the seals of 
their ministry are abundant. Not only so, but their services 
are now largely sought in vacant pulpits, and on occasions 
of religious interest. Nay, they have, by their preaching, 
prayer meeting exhortations, and private persuasions, been 
instrumental in leading many students to the Saviour, and 
promoting those revivals of religion in this college in which 
so many have found the way of life. And beyond all this, 
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the most of them have, while professors, preached much in 
congregations of every grade, from the humble African to 
the largest metropolitan churches, and in all alike to the 
high satisfaction of their hearers. Nay, they have preached 
in the leading pulpits of other academic towns, and even in 
other principal colleges, commanding there an attention, 
and an interest confessedly quite as marked, as when 
eminent preachers have officiated here. 

Let it not be forgotten that complaints, on no better 
foundation than the present, are made in nearly all congre- 
gations, by more or less people, who are ready to take refuge 
trom the ordinary imperfections of the best of ministers in 
ills they know not of. If these complaints are not met, and 
their fallacy exposed, discontent is apt to spread because it 
is taken for granted, by many unthinking, though well 
meaning persons, that they are unanswerable. Hence it 
frequently results that congregations become fickle, and are 
constantly changing ministers, generally for the worse, * to 
nothing fixed but love of change.” Let those who find it 
easy to criticise the present condition of the chapel pulpit, 
see to it, before they accomplish the radicai change proposed, 
that they do not increase the evils which they now imagine 
or exaggerate. 

It is indeed said that preachers are wanted who are not 
mixed up in the discipline of the coilege. But there is this 
important offset. None can so thoroughly adapt their 
preaching to the wants of students, at those who most 
thoroughly know them. None can so thoroughly know 
them, their special temptations and needs, as those in daily 
contact with them, and devoted to the teaching and super- 
vision of them. Discourses specially prepared to meet their 
peculiar wants are frequently delivered in our chapel— 
more we are persuaded after diligent inquiry, than is ever 
the case under any other system. 

Undoubtedly one source of discontent under the present 
It is largely among 
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plan is the compulsory attendance. 
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those who would not attend, if not required by the college 
laws. But this difficulty would burden the ministrations of 
a single chaplain, and, as all experience proves, would be 
“ur more fatal to the acceptableness of a single preacher, than 
of half a dozen succeeding each other in rotation. 
Perhaps, however, the alternative proposed in some 
quarters may be urged here as the true remedy, i. e. of mak- 
ing the attendance on Sabbath services optional. The eftect 
of this would be, if we may judge from experience in col- 
leges where this system is practised, or from the case of those 
here having liberty to attend churches in town instead of 
the chapel, that too many of them would often attend 
church nowhere. This is a reform backward for which 
neither the guardians and friends of the College of New 
Jersey, nor the parents of her students, are as yet prepared. 
INQUIRER. 


Tuk NScreNntTIFIC STUDENTS. 


Of course every Princeton student desires to see this 
college not only the first American institution, but also in 
time a leading university of the world. Besides, as every- 
one well knows, all the changes for a few years past have 
been in this direction. New buildings have been erected, 
better endowments secured, our library largely increased, 
and a wide range of elective studies provided. Within the 
past year a new department has been added; endowment 
funds, able professors, and an excellent building, now nearly 


finished, are in possession of the college for the purpose of 


still further liberalizing its course of instruction. To 
enlarge upon the importance of this new School of Science 
will not be necessary, since Princeton College must, if it would 
be a real university, afford extensive opportunities for train- 
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ing scieutifie men. Moreover, Law and Medical Schools 
would not flourish here, as experience has shown that the 
large cities, where great opportunities abound for observing 
the actual workings of our courts of justice as well as for 
engaging im hospital practice, are the proper places toteach 
and study law and medicine.. Law students will flock to 
Harvard and Columbia; medical students will frequent 
Philadelphia and New York. An Art School might do well 
here, provided it were admirably equipped as well as liber- 
ally endowed. But we think any Art School movement is 
at present premature, and whether premature or not, there 
are no reasons to believe one will be established for some 
time. As for Theology, it is well cared for in the adjoining 
Seminary, so that provision for this matter in the College 
is wholly unnecessary. Nor does it seem at all likely that 
the Academic department will so rapidly increase as to soon 
render it advisable to establish a separate school of Philoso- 
phy, another of Languages, another of Rhetoric, and so on, 
And even if this were the case, Princeton education without 
a flourishing scientific element would be one-sided and 
defective. Hence our present hope of having a real university 
depends mainly upon the suecess of our Scientifie School. 
Now, if this department is to be an enduring success it must 
have a large body of students. Already a respectable num- 
ber have entered. Are we to have more? Is this college 
to become a fountain-head for American science, with a 
power here relatively equal to that of the Manchester scient- 
ists in Great Britain at the present day? The answer to 
this question rests partly with the students. If these scien- 
tific students are cordially welcomed as brothers, if they are 
intermingled with us, not only partially in the class-room, 
but in our sports, our honors, our commen hopes and 
anxieties, our every-day social intercourse, then we may 
expect to see this schoo] a grand snecess, But if a spirit 
of exclusiveness and caste is allowed to show itself, then one 
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of two results will follow. Either those who intend to study 
science will go elsewhere, or the School of Science will 
gradually grow, in spite of obstacles, until it becomes an 
unpleasant rival, as it is to some extent at Yale, instead of 
being a generous ally, to the Academic department. Let 
us then have fellowship and sympathy in common with the 
scientific students. We believe, after careful observation, 
that a large majority of the college students are heartily in 
favor of this. In one of the Halls there is an overwhelming 
majority in favor of their admission to membership; in the 
other, we have reason to believe, the majority is of the same 
disposition. The only matter to be regretted is that any 
should be so unwise as to oppose in any way the necessary, 
natural, and very desirable progress of Princeton College 
towards a higher and higher plane of usefulness. 
V INDEX. 


Tut Hani MeEpDALs. 


For some years there has been a constantly increasing 
rivalry between our literary societies in reference to the 
quality, finish, but especially the number, of the gold medals 
given by each. There seems to be a feeling that advantage 
will in some way accrue to whichever Hall can show the 
greater percentage of medalists. This feeling is not per- 
haps very defined,—many may be unconscious of its exist- 
ence—but it does exist, however intangibly, and finds 
expression in the thirty or so medals given each year by 
both societies. 

Now just here a great mistake has been made—and a 
mistake whose results might have been foreseen by the 
most ordinary sagacity. The societies have done well in 
giving beautiful medals—valuable medals—medals to be 
prized for what they are, as well as for what they represent ; 
but they have been betrayed into an error in giving so many. 
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They appear not to have considered that of an inereased 
number each prize would be the exponent of a decreased 
distinction ; and to have ignored the fact that medals when 
common fail to call forth that laborious preparation for 
contests, which it is the primary object of the institution of 
any prize to insure. The result of this carelessness and 
poor policy is the depreciation of the Hall medals. And 
when nearly every twelfth man one meets on the campus 
wears some decoration indicative of success in a Hall con- 
test, can it be wondered at that there is no very overpower- 
ing sense of the peculiar houor which such badges confer, 
und is there any great incentive for the ambitious to dis- 
tinguish themselves in this not very notable manner ? 

It may be thought, that, as this question concerns the 
internal politics of the Societies, it therefore might better 
be discussed within their walls; but it is also a matter of 
the most general interest—it is common ground—an open 
secret. Both have been unwise, and sooner or later both 
must find an answer to this question: Which is the more 
valuable to us as societies—a reputation for liberality and 
munificence as regards the number of our medals,—or a 
public sentiment which shall look upon such rewards as 
high honors? These two can not coéxist. If the latter be 
considered the more desirable, a reduction in the number 
of prizes is necessary. Honors are great only when rare. 
The intrinsically worthless prizes of the old Greek games 
owed their preciousness to the fact of their being few and 
consequently hard to win. If the Halls wish their prizes 
to be thus earnestly sought, and esteemed when won, they 
must lessen their number. Wien one, or at most two 
medals are given to each class yearly, our literary contests 
will exhibit the study and thought which they are intended 
to encourage, and the medals themselves will be valued as 
they should. W. 8. C. 
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EXPENSES OF SENIOR YEAR, WITH A SUGGESTION TO THE 


SENIOR CLASs. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—One of the leading topics of discus- 
sion during the past year as connected with colleges has 
been— college expenses. Many institutions, and among 
them Princeton, have paraded formidable estimates and 
then attempted to simplify them to the satisfaction of those 
concerned. How well they have succeeded we do not now 
propose to discuss, but we mention the fact as an evidence 
of the renewed attention which this subject is receiving. 
Philanthropists have begun to doubt whether their attempts 
to make education cheap are not counteracted by the efforts 
of the great body of the students to make it costly. They 
have furnished buildings, apparatus, endowments, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and numerous prizes, the design of all 
which has been to facilitate the work, and to enable him 
who would exert himself to push his way through college. 
Nevertheless we find that the authorities of our own insti- 
tution are constantly increasing expenses, for it is a fact that 
in the mere item of room rent there has been a large 
advance within the past three years. It would appear that 
the students themselves are supplementing them in the 
matter, inasmuch as the last class levied a tax which the 
poorer members could not afford to pay. It seems to be 
forgotten that the necessary expenses of senior year exceed 
those of any other year; and the spirit of rivalry which in- 
spires each class with a desire to outstrip its predecessors 
is leading to a taxation which as yet knows no bounds. 
Hence we wish to enter a protest, and to offer a suggestion 
or two which we hope will lead toa reaction. Chapel stage, 
chemical experiments, diplomas, photographs, class-day 
invitations,—all make their demands in Senior year, and 
they leave no margin for necessary increase of personal 
expenses in connection with graduation. They make no 
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allowance for the indigent student who, like other students, 
wishes at least the attendance of his immediate relatives, 
the consequence of which will be another draft upon what 
may be an already depleted family treasury. 

There are two features of class-day, both of which are 
excellent in themselves; we mean the presentation of a 
class memorial, and the promenade concert. The gift of a 
bust of our distinguished President was probably the lead- 
ing feature of last Commencement. The concert has always 
been regarded as pleasant, and perhaps profitable. We 
would utter no word against the spirit of benevolence which 
prompts the student to remember his Alma Mater, nor would 
we take away one jot of pleasure from those who mingle 
in the social romance of college life. But we assert that 
the circumstances of a large minority of students will not 
allow them to pay their share toward a gift which will cost 
from $500 to $1000, nor will enable them to furnish a costly 
entertainment for their guests. Take, for example, the case 
ot those who are under the care of the Board of Education, 
and who, if the writer’s information be correct, receive 
$120 per year. This fund is contributed from a variety of 
sources, and only for benevolent purposes, yet a portion of 
it, and if the present state of affairs continues, a large por- 
tion must be contributed merely for pleasure. We suggest, 
therefore, that the promenade concert should be abandoned, 
that a concert should be given in the Second Presbyterian 
Church by the band secured for Commencement, to which 
an admission fee should be charged; and that thus a reduction 
of at least $500 (the supposed net receipts) should be made 
in class-day expenses. With reference to the class gift, we 
simply propose that it shoald be cheaper than the last one. 
But some will say, “ This is both peculiar and penurious.” 
It is not peculiar, for it isa part of the class-day exercises 
at Lafayette, Hamilton, Union and Williams colleges. It 
is not penurious, for it is simply a desire to do justice to 
poor students, of whom there are many. J. H. R. 
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Mentor ADMONISHED. 


The critic’s task is proverbially thankless. His motives 
are impugned, and his right to turn Mentor openly denied. 
This is specially true when Telemachus is the critic. He is 
supposed to enjoy a monopoly of his monitor’s instructions 
only on condition that he accepts them without question. 
But the motives inspiring a criticism must be determined 
from its spirit, and since Telemachus is the one most vitally 
concerned in the counsels he receives, it seems no more than 
simple justice that he should be allowed a word on their 
character. Open, courteous criticism is surely more 
deferential to an instructor, than the nominal conformity 
which condemns comment to skulk like slander in dark 
corners, 

The opinions of students respecting their teachers are 
generally to be received with some grains of allowance for 
hasty reasoning and interested motives, but when the 
members of several successive classes uniformly hold that 
a professor has outlived his usefulness as an instructor, the 
mere unanimity of the opinion would seem to entitle it to 
serious consideration, Such an opinion regarding one of the 
professors in Princeton College here seeks public expression 
for the first time. Although it has been for years a common 
topic of conversation among the students, it has never here- 
tofore appeared in print, out of regard, as it would seem, for 
this Professor’s high attainments in science, for his noble 
und kindly Christian character, and for his venerable age. 
Personal respect and affection have disarmed criticism, and 
justice has given place to charity. 

But unless a teacher’s learning is embodied in his 
instraction, of what benefit is it to his pupil? Unless an 
attractive character have that element of strength which 
secures subordination and obedience, and that element of 
communicable enthusiasm which inspires attention and 
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interest, its possessor can never be a successful leader, how- 
ever admirable he may be asaman. Unless venerable age 
retain enough ef the vigor of manhood to utilize its hoarded 
stores, and transmute them into golden counsels, it must 
seek the refuge of superannuation, or sacrifice both venera- 
tion and esteem : 

No excuse is offered for those annoyances which indi- 
viduals make in the class-room of this aged professor. 
They are without excuse. Every good student in college 
regrets them. Tried at the tribunal of self-respect and 
personal honor, such conduct appears contemptible. 

But it remains a fair question whether many of these 
manifestations are not oceasioned by the peculiar manner 
of the Professor himself, which ‘‘ though it make the un- 
skilful laugh, can not but make the judicious grieve.”’ 
Every Senior knows the solemn gibes and venerable jokes, 
whose office in the course is to produce decorum among 
the members of the class, but whose only apparent effect as 
shown by about ninety notable examples, is to establish 

‘* The sublime significance of mouth.” 

Those who are not interested—and they are not in the 
minority—find ready sources of amusement; and it must 
be said that the class and the Professor together are con- 
stantly getting up tableaux which would upset the gravity 
of a Professor of Dogmatic Theology. Blackboard demon- 
strations are given with a simplicity of method and famili- 
arity of manner, which would equally surprise and delight a 
Pythagoras or a Newton, not to mention Seniors in the 
College of New Jersey. Angles are usually known as 
“ this,” ** that,” and “the next one;” lines fall in those 
pleasant places ycleped “ from here to there;” branches of 
mathematics which not half the class have ever studied, are 
quietly assumed in demonstration ; and the desired conclu- 
sion is announced to the expectant class, as “ snugiy thus,”’ 
by a general course of reasoning which is best interpreted 
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in Ruskin’s definition of poetry, “ The suggestion, by 
means of the imagination, of noble grounds for noble emo- 
tions.” 

The class room is often in such a confusion, and some- 
times in such an uproar, that those students who do not 
care to hear and learn, need not; and those who do eare, 
can not. Bysuch influences the class becomes demoralized, 
& most important and delightful branch of scienee is made 
distasteful, and Urania finds disciples only at examination 
periods, when two or three sets of compiled notes which 
have been accumulating for a score of years or more, are 
“crammed” for the occasion and then forgotten forever. 

But where is the remedy for such a difficulty? Surely 
in nething so heroic as to endanger the tenure of profes- 
sional life; in no operation which would sever this instruc- 
tor’s attachment to Princeton. Ner is it to be found either 
in any voluntary pledge on the part of the class to preserve 
order in spite of all provocatives to mirth; such a remedy 
is only partial and temporary. 

The most honorable and effective treatment would be 
to retire this Professor on a generous annuity, retaining 
his distinguished name at the head of Lis old department, 
and permit him to devote the maturity of his splendid 
talents to the complete solution of that great scientific 
problem upon which he has been so long and so suecessfully 
engaged. In this way his many years of service in the 
college would be suitably rewarded and closed, his name 
would go down in history side by side with that of La Place, 
and, what is of more immediate importance to the students, 
he might be succeeded in the classroom by a younger 
Associate Professor, whose vigor and energy he could sup- 
plement from the treasures of his learning and experience. 
* It only remains to say that if any one should consider 
this “ voice” harsh and satirical, he must remember that 
the interests of the community are always paramount to 
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those of the individual, and that this subject can not be 
more disagreeable to auy reader than it has been for months 
to the writer, TELEMACHUS. 


Secret Socreties.—A New Move. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—If the sentiment of the following 
wins the approbation of a single reader, the writer would 
not have it lessened by the supposition that another 
Fraternity Champion las entered the lists, or that a restless 
malcontent is seeking with crazy proposal to rend the 
veil of silence, in which for a year and a half this subject 
has been shrouded. 

The conclusious here expressed spring from the candid 
convictions of one who is disgusted with the existing state 
of things. A sense of duty, and a desire to promote the 
prevalence of harmony and good will, urge him to com- 
municate his radical views to the public. 

We pause on the threshold of this vexed topic. We 
know that even sovereign time has not healed the wounds 
of past dissensions. There isa lull in the conflict, bat we feel 
that that evil genius, malevolence, is still living and working 
in our midst. Those that love honest, open-handed dealing, 
and a conduct frank and undisguised, will endorse this effort 
to secure these virtues, which though inestimable in them- 
selves, and essential to the welfare and happiness of a com- 
munity, are, with us, losing caste, and slowly but steadily 
disappearing. 

Reader, pause and reflect upon the illusive condition of 
affairs. There is in our midst a band of men about whom 
a vague suspicion hangs. There are societies whose very. 
existence is at once a substance and a shadow. Concerning 
their members we have grave misgivings but no adequate 
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knowledge. Distrust prevails, suspicion reigns. One ele- 
ment of the college condemns another for living in open 
violation of their plighted oath, the latter hurls back acon- 
temptuous word, a glance of disdainful scorn. With a zeal 
worthier of a better cause, these elements fight their battles 
and struggle for supremacy. This rancor moreover is not 
superficial, but pervades all public movements, and influ- 
ences the conduct and embitters the character of many 
individuals. What an insurmountable barrier to the prev- 
alence of charity and trust. What an obstacle in the path 
of liberality and progress, and to the cultivation of a high 
moral tone. The Faculty are sincere in their wishes and 
efforts to establish more amicable relations with the stu- 
deuts. They would willingly doff the garb of hostility and 
don that of friendship. The new student does not enter 
college with a full-fledged feeling of animosity towards his 
preceptors. It is only when he is initiated into the myste- 
ries and principles of the existing relations, when his eyes 
are opened to the general inconsistency and mistrust, that 
what was before a skeleton assumes a substantial form. <A 
zealous convert, he enters the ranks, and a fresh laborer he 
sows the seeds of suspicion and ill-will with new vigor. 
Until some signal step is taken, until the hand of reform 
probes and cuts the cancer which is fretting the popular 
heart, there is no hope for amity, candor and trust, 

Every man on entering the Institution subscribes to a 
written pledge that he will have no affiliation with the 
Greek-letter fraternities. Unless we misinterpret the source 
of the general discord and doubt, this pledge is an imme- 
diate cause. We write with the firm conviction that the 
time for its removal has arrived. We base our conclusions 
upon the following reasons : 

1. The object for which it was primarily imposed has 
been superseded by a subsequent and more effective mea- 
sure. At the time when the pledge was framed, the Fra- 
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ternities had assumed such gross proportions, and wielded 
such a powerful influence that the interests and existence 
of the Literary Societies were at stake. In other institu- 
tions resistance had proved inettectual and they fell into 
decline and decay. The Trustees of the College saw our 
peril, and came to our rescue. When we reflect that the 

- secure basis, the lofty preéminence, and brilliant success of 
our Literary Societies, is due to their serviceable action, 
we cannot repress our gratitude. But now the Societies 
have by a concerted defence, destroyed the possibility of 
failure, or decay. To make “ assurance doubly sure,” they 
have perfected the object of the Trustees, and securely 
fortified themselves against external and internal danger. 
Their action outweighs both in significance and efficiency 
that of the Trustees, The latter pledge becomes inoperative 
and useless. Profitable in its day, it is now decrepid and 
powerless. It has become an empty formula, a ridiculous 
farce. 

2. The Faculty by conniving at the violation of the 
pledge, have rendered it obsolete, and by insisting upon 
imposing it are guilty of a moral wrong. As long as a 
pledge exists it is the imperative duty of those who impose 
it to prevent opeu transgression of its provisions. This the 
Faculty have refused to do. Ignorance is no excuse. 
Where they have but to stretch forth their hand and say 
“Thou art the man,” they cannot plead this species of 

_’ upology. The sanetity of the pledge is asserted, but its 
infraction is disregarded. During the years of its existence 
there is not on record a single instance where punishment 
has overtaken the transgressor. Law that is never enforced 
gradually loses its binding power and dwindles into a non- 
entity. The Faculty cannot blame the college for what 
has become the inevitable result of their own omission. 
They must feel that the sacred conditions of the pledge 
have lost their moral weight; that it has become a mean- 
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ingless sham, a hollow mockery. It is now a phantom of 


the dead past, a shadow without substance, a skeleton de- 
void of life and power. It is a mere sphinx, a scare-crow 
that may frighten but cannot requite an offender. It is a 
pompous pageant of words, and as little worth as the laws 
of the petty fendal despot, who “in all the impotence of 
fancied power,” persisted in issuing his statutes, but was 
unable to secure their enforcement. This pharisaical state 
of things is lowering the standard of college morality. The 
new student comes among us with the belief that justice 
and honorare here. Amid impressive silence he subscribes 
his name to the promise, and a warning voice tells of the 
sanctity and solemnity of the pledge. A closer acquaintance 
with the workings of college convinces him that what he 
considered a binding oath is but an idle threat. His faith 
is shaken. He infers at once either the impotence or igno- 
rance of the Faculty. He concludes that their design is to 
suffer his stricken conscience to fret the soul of the offen- 
der, and to rack their hypothetical victim with the horrors 
of internal torture. Law unenforced is more injurious than 
wn absence of law, since it not only subjects those under it 
to a trying temptation to break it, but inspires them witha 
feeling of contemptuous security. Moreover the refusal to 
enforce it is but an acknowledgment that it is injudicious, 
powerless and worthless. Such in the opinion of many 
this pledge has now become. The Literary Societies no 
longer stand in need of this adventitious assistance. The 
pledge itself has become a dead-letter. The mystery 
attached to it, the necessity of those who violate it to live 
& surreptitious existence, envelops the college in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and mistrust. There can be no harmo- 
nious action until it is removed. It constitutes a perpetual 
barrier to a closer relation between Faculty and Student. 
A body of students look upon them as enemies who may, 
at any unexpected moment undertake a bitter persecution. 
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Let the Secret and Literary societies live with, though not 
in each other. Let each new student choose with whom 
he will unite. Let us bave frankness and good-will and 
peace. * Let the Trustees remove this antiquated and crippled 
promise, this idle burlesque of a pledge, let them dissolve 
the corrupt system of duplicity and dissimulation, and we 
feel assured that a new era of sincerity and virtue will dawn 
upon us, and our gratitude will find atterance in the words 
of the poet: } 


‘* Deus nobis hee otia fecit.”’ 


EDITORIAL. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE LITERARY CONTESTS. 

On the seventeenth of July last an immense crowd from 
all parts of our land was gathered at Springfield to witness 
atrial of pliysical strength. Educated muscle was to contend 
against educated muscle! and intense was the excitement 
throughout the entire college world. The electric telegraph 
flashed the glorious triumph of Yale throughout all the 
States and the papers gave up their columns to glowing ac- 
counts of the great College Regatta. As to “our little 
world” of college literature, the papers and magazines have 
been literally flooded with statements of fact, recital of par- 
ticular events, excuses and explanatjous, and cheering words 
fur the coming year. While we do stringently object to 
this flooding process among so many of our valued exchanges, 
we yet rejoice that Physical Education has become such a 
power in the American College. Not one word would we 
write derogatory to College Regattas, per se, per extra, per 
et cetera, We are not among that timid class who fear that 
the “ college is changing into a canoe, and that brains are 
fast lapsing into arms of brawn.” Be this as it may, we 
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claim that the book men should have an equal chance with 
the bout men. Brain, being more powerful, is of far greater 
importance than brawn, and no palpable reasons can be 
trooped up why the Inter-Collegiate Contest should be re- 
stricted to Boating. We are thoroughly convinced that it 
should extend to Scholarship and Essay Writing and to 
Oratory. But to one proposing so radical a reform, there 
are hundreds of conservatives to protest and put in their 
eternal, No! For the benefit of all such, we are expected to 
state the reasons for the belief within us, and this we shall 
endeavor to do: 

1. A plan for such Inter-Collegiate Contests is feasible, 
und is not subject to the difficulties concomitant to Boating. 
For weeks and months before the Regatta, the crews of the 
colleges intending to compete must be placed under compe- 
tent trainers, and the necessary and incideutal expenses, not 
to say loss of time, are by no means infinitesimal, as the cash 
accounts of said colleges willabundantly prove. Add to this 
the trouble and expense of carrying boats by rail for hun- 
dreds of miles, yet no one is such a fool-hardy mountebank 
as to attempt to vend his notions to the multitude by de- 
claring that Amherst and Yale have not been fully repaid 
for all their trouble and expense. Now, in the contests 
proposed, no such obstacles exist. It would not be neces- 
sary, in order to the success of the proposed contest, that a 
band of men should be hurried off to a wilderness and there 
fed on stale bread and grits and bloody beef. Moreover, 
books and manuscripts are carried to the scene of action 
with much greater convenience and despatch than *‘* paper 
shells.”” We say that the proposed plan is feasible, and we 
firmly believe that it is. In regard to the contests in 
Scholarship, several prizes should be given in the most im- 
portant departments, each prize varying in value from $500 
to $1000. These prizes should be open for competition to 
all the colleges in America. The particular subjects should 
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be indicated one year previous to the contest. The judges 
should be men of a national reputation. Suppose one of 
the prizes be in the department of Science, Prof. Henry of 
the Smithsonian Institute would fulfill the duties of the 
position with marked ability. If the prize be in Political 
Economy, such a man as Charles Francis Adams would 
lend weight and arouse enthusiasm in the individual student. 
But here the scoffers find a difficulty, and object to Prof. 
Henry because of his Princetonian proclivities and repudi- 
ute Mr. Adams because of his allegiance to Harvard. But 
these are minor difficulties and enter not into the essence 
of the question under consideration. Besides, we are among 
that deluded number who believe that some honest and 
impartial men still abide among the mortals. 

The same principle of procedure which we have indica- 
ted could be applied to the essay contest. In carrying out 
this system and applying it to oratory, more prominent and 
serious difficulties become apparent. The number of the 
speakers would be too large, if left open to all the ambitious 
men in the colleges; besides no building would be suffi- 
cient to accommodate the crowds that would flock to this 
greatest of academical contests. The proper plan would 
be for each college to have an open contest and decide upon 
some one man to represent them at the Inter-Collegiate 
Contest. If the number proved too large for one afternoon 
and evening, the remainder could contend on the subsequent 
day. There should be a community of these contests with 
suitable prizes for Declamations, Debates and Orations. 
Such contests would arouse the whole college world, because 
as in the Regatta, the students themselves could witness the 
struggle. Grander than the grandest feats of the biceps 
muscle would be such a contest, in which the brains, the 
aroused passions, and the soul and sinew of the man strug- 
gle tor the mastery and the victory. The thunders of 
applause would surpass the wildest shouts of the Aquatics 
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at Springfield. This contest in Oratory could be held in 
the Academy of Music in New York City, and t stil an 
endowment was effected, tickets could readily be sold for 
$2.00 each, and the expenses of costly prizes be thus de- 
frayed, while the whole machinery would be self-acting and 
self-paying. This scheme is not phantasmagorial nor the 
offspring of a distorted and visionary imagination. If 
croakers croak at its defects, this does not prove that a 
practical and eminently satisfactory plan could not be de- 
vised by abler minds. 

2. This system of Inter-Collegiate Contests would pro- 
voke a generous rivalry and foster communion and fellow- 
ship between the graduates and under-graduates of the 
different colleges. That crowd and enthusiasm at Spring- 
field gave sanction and approval to fraternity in the college 
régime. One of the finest features of the Regatta is that it 
brings together men of kindred tastes. We now demand 
a brain race as well as a boat race. We want intellect to 
meet in competition upon a national arena. There should 
be an American University consisting of a grand Brother- 
hood of colleges, in which a generous and open rivalry 
would tend to bind young men the closer in their great 
strivings for literary attainment, sound scholarship, cultured 
oratory and elegant expression of thought. We claim that 
the scholars and writers in our colleges should become 
acquainted, and that friendships should be formed among 
the literary men as well as among the boating men. The 
luter-Collegiate Contest is the true American Tournament 
for accomplishing this end. Cramped intellects would thus 
be enlarged; tangled ideas antwisted and numerous prig- 
gotisms shred into atomies. Puddled notions, result- 
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gish e 
ing frota individual localities, would become clearer when 
subjected to the breadth ofa widened horizon. The rubbing 
of mind against mind invariably produces friction ; mental 
friction is sure to generate enthusiasm and enthusiastic 
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action results in timely achievement. Evidently, one of 
the best features of the Regatta is the emulation which it 
provokes and the enthusiasm which it so spontaneously 
produces. All this would be realized on a more elevated 
scale in the contests which we propose. 

3. Such contests would furnish a suitable and adequate 
reward to the meritorious. To be sure, college prizes and 
scholarships and fellowships do in a limited way reward 
the studious and the deserving, yet the reputation obtained 
is merely nominal because it is sectional. The highest 
honor in a single college is of comparatively small value, 
since the honor is local and rarely extends beyond the 
Campus. For this reason the ambition of a goodly number 
is never roused for effort. This morbid indifference is often 
found in really superior men. There should be some such 
incentive to bring men “ to the front, where they may stand 
in real lines.” ‘“ Palmam qui meruit ferat’’—not of an 
obscure college, but the waving palms of all the colleges. 

4. We claim that the rendition of some such Inter-Col- 
legiate scheme and its introduction will tend to produce a 
higher culture and advance the cause of liberal education 
in our country. The subject of physical education began 
to be ventilated only some twenty years ago. Among all 
its advocates the boating men have undoubtedly shown the 
greatest tact, because they have seized upon this principle 
of the Inter-Collegiate Contest. Let us learn wisdom from 
the boating interest; let us take advantage of this same 
lever, and education shall be furthered on until fragments 
of her voice, rolling on the wind, shall teach Oxford and 
Cambridge that they have yet to institute the true college 
tournament. Such contests could not fail to make their 
invigorating presence felt throughout all the Grammar 
Schools and Preparatory Institutes, and thus young men, 
varly in life, would be putting forth vigorous efforts and 
training themselves for taking part in this National Arena, 
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where success would surely mean a national reputation. 
The attention of the whole nation would be directed to this 
subject of Higher Education, and Legislation would finally 
be brought to bear as a lever to advance the cause and 
insure its glorious triumph. 

We have never seen this subject discussed in a college 
magazine or paper. We wonder that it has not been pre- 
viously considered in all its bearings. We believe that the 
whole college world is ripe for some such movement. The 
present article has been written for the purpose of bringing 
the matter, definitely, before the colleges. and we do earn- 
estly request that the magazines and papers in all the 
colleges discuss this subject proand con. If itis visionary, let 
the unsanctified scheme * die the death,” but grant at least a 
Christian barial and deign to pronounce a few broken sen- 
tences over its untimely grave. But if the thing be right 
and advisable, then put it through! A fair discussion by 
the College Press is the only way in which any such scheme 
can rise into importance. We admit that there are difficul- 
ties, but nothing truly worth the having, was ever begotten 
without trouble and travail, either of body or soul. 

An Inter-collegiate Association should be formed this 
year by representatives from the different colleges, and some 
plan arranged for these contests. The immediate need of 
such an enterprise is an endowment. Let the college stu- 
dents through their respective organs show the real want 
of such contests; let the Presidents and Professors of 
the colleges advocate such a system, and some philan- 
thropist will be ready to aid with his thousands. There 
never yet was a worthy cause that did not, sooner or later, 
find generous supporters in America. Princeton every 
year recognizes this truth in her Green and Marquand; 
Lafayette has her Pardee; Yale and Harvard and Rutgers 
and Columbia have their generous supporters, and the Inter- 
Collegiate Contest, if the students really desire it, will not 


long go begging for a guardian and supporter. 
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COLLEGE HYGIENE. 

To the strong hand and strong head, the capacious lungs and vigorous 
frame, fall and will always fall the heavy burdens, and where the heavy bur 
dens fall, the great prizes fall too.—Laws of Life. 

All students are dreaming dreams of greatness, yet few 
are husbanding the physical power by which distinetion 
alone can be obtained. There are scores of men in all the 
colleges who are stuffing their crania with the * lore of ages ” 
and totally ignoring the conditions which underlie good 
health; men, who in their zeal to amass a store-house of 
knowledge, neglect to look after “ the earthly house of this 
tabernacle.” 

First, there are those who toil and moil so incessantly 
that they seem the chosen few destined, in agony, to bear 
the primeval curse. These do not work judiciously, and 
ought not to be considered master-minds. A modern 
essayist well says: ‘* To work insatiably requires much less 
brains than to work with discretion.”” Any observer will 
instantly perceive the truth of this in a college community. 

In all our colleges there are students who work double 
tides and burn their candle at both ends. Their motto is 
“Nocturna mane versate, versate diarna.” They take little 
or no exercise ; they are “ good fellows,” but they die young. 
Remonstrate with them; tell them that their vital forces 
are burning up, and that soon the crash must come. They 
reply that there is just so much to do and it must be per- 
formed. This sounds like the voice of a hero, but alas! it 
is the cry of a martyr and oft-times of a suicide. The man 
is driven on by a wild species of ambitions insanity. Some 
of these men, forsooth, will plead that this excessive work 
must be undergone to maintain a position, previously gained, 
in the Class or in the Literary Society. If they cannot 
maintain their stand and have time for exercise and recu- 
peration, then it is a revelation to such that they are upon 
a higher plane than God ever intended they should occupy, 
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and the sooner they begin to tread upon their individual 
stratum, the better for their own selfish selves. If these 
deluded men would take a moderate amount of exercise, 
und sleep at least eight hours, they would be abie to accom- 
plish far more in a year. 

Again, there are those who virtually rust to death. 
James Stirling thinks that the majority of Americans kill ‘ 
themselves by hard work. With reference to college stu- 
dents, our opinion is that rery few die from this cause. There 
are those who will waste their time in sheer idleness for a 
whole session, and then work night and day throughout 
examinations, thus “cramming” the legitimate work of 
months into the agony of asingle week. Again, others are 
wasting their vital energies, and using up all their reserve 
power in eating late suppers, drinking champagne and cog- 
nae and performing subjective experiments with the bottled 
lightning of Jersey. Some of these men show the marks of 
their excess npon their very ceuntenances. Some with 
nerves of whip-cord give assurance of the enjoyment of 
every faculty, yet Nature is a sure accountant and finally 
brings the defaulter to answer for his crimes. It should 
not be the sole aim of any man to graduate from a college. 
There is a wider life outside the college eyele. A man 
must have a reserve force for the after struggle, and we 
tirmly believe that a strong, robust, healthy constitution is 
more valuable to the lawyer, the minister, the physician and 
the man of business, than all the parehments of all the 
colleges. 

[t is our object in this article to call the attention of our 
fellow students to this matter of college hygiene, and we 
will be pardoned for suggesting some laws relative to the 
subject. Use, then, no intoxicating stimulants to prepare 
for contests and examinations. It never yet made an orator 
or a scholar. Keep from rusting. Eat nourishing food 
and nothing between meals. Take regular but not 
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exhaustive exercise. Never study in the morning before 
eating “a good square meal.” The eyes are impaired 
by this morning work. Do not study after eleven o'clock 
at night. Avoid damp rooms, especially the lower floors 
in North College. See that your room is well ventilated. 
Cultivate congenial society: it is the medicine of the soul. 
We have not time to discuss the huge importance of 
preserving a “clear conscience”’ by the prompt payment 
of those “little bills ” in town. 

We see no reason why the Intellectual and the Physical 
lives should not be combined, producing in our colleges not 
only a race of students with giant minds, but strong men, 
with iron frames and lignum vitae nerves, and with thews 
and sinews like the heart of oak. Then would there be 
meaning in the motto, * @azeo doug.’ 

Knowledge in a weak, weazen body is “like gold in a 
spent swimmer’s pocket.” Some one has said that if Cicero 
had been a dyspeptic he might have written beautiful essays 
on Old Age and Friendship, but he never would have pul- 
verized Catiline or blasted Antony with his lightnings. 
Great deeds demand and require back-bone. That age is 
passed in which disease was looked upon as the natural 
state of christians. The present world of culture no long- 
er associates nerve power with cruelty, nor good digestion 
with phlegmatie indolence, nor muscle with rowdyism. 

Ameriea is calling for students and men like Palmerston 
who, at four-score, guided an empire with a grasp of thirty, 
or like Brougham, rejoicing in vigorous strength at ninety. 
In short, the “coming” college student should be a man, 
“in true health, who can stand in the free air of heaven 
with feet on God’s green turf and thank the Creator for the 
simple luxury of physical existence.” 
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GOWNS ON CHAPEL ‘STAGE. 


On this subject the tide of public opinion runs high. We 
fear that it is rashness even to attempt to stem the current 
of enthusiasm. The radical tendencies of ’74 have asserted 
themselves, and a cherished custom of the past is condemned 
und discarded. We question the desirability of the action. 
The Senior Class make their first appearance in public on 
the stage. The proceeding should be consistent with the 
impertarbable gravity and traditional dignity, which charac- 
terize the daily conduct of the class. Everything, the majestic 
presence of the speakers, the dingy festoons in which they 
are draped should conspire to render the occasion dignified 
and impressive. Ifow painfully different is the effect where 
a crowd of gownless orators are huddled together like sheep, 
and where, in masculine modesty, they shrink from the eriti- 
cal gaze of several hundred pair of eyes. The abolition of 
the gowns has marred the stately solemnity of ‘the scene. 
Its glory has fled and its imposing splendor faded. “ God- 
like erect,” the orator may stand, but his is now a “ naked 
majesty.” There was something peculiarly appropriate in 
the wearing of gowns. The orations are often replete with 
happy classical allusions, and sparkle with analogies derived 
from Roman sources. How fitting, that our orators should 
clothe themselves in a vesture resembling that of the historic 
personages, whose words they quote, and whose thoughts 
theyemploy. Now the modern gown is akin to the Roman 
toga. Who doubts that, when the muse of eloquence 
reigned at Rome, the impressive habiliments in which the 
glowing form of the orator was attired, added an attractive- 
ness and influence to his delivery, and enabled him 


‘* Th’ applause of listening senates to command ?”’ 


[f our Senior speaker feels that he is mantled with robes 
kindred to those in which Cato thundered against vicious 
Grecian customs, in which the Gracchi fought upon the 
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rostrum the battles of the people, in which Cicero 
denounced in words of burning indignation a perfidious 
traitor, his soul must swell with a spirit of emulation, and 
these ennobling reflections will drive him to irresistible elo- 
quence. Again with the gown is associated the idea of 
majestic power. With pardonable conceit the Romans called 
themselves ‘‘ Verum dominos, gentemque togatam.” The 
Seniors should make this motto theirown. In view of these 
considerations, and recognizing the influence of associatior 
in the human mind, and the benefits likely to arise there- 
from, we conclude that the abolition of gowns is a mistaken 
reform. 


A LADY LECTURER. 
‘* Haply a woman's voice may do some good."’ 

By all interested in the literary welfare of the College 
and town the lecture season is anticipated with feelings of 
genuine enjoyment. Last winter’s course was eminently 
successful. From all quarters rose expressions of satisfac- 
tion and the authors must have been gratified with the 
result of their scheme. The Association has now gained 
the credit not only of sceptical collegians but of a commu- 
nity shy and suspicious of student enterprises. The imme- 
diate future too is bright. Distinguished speakers are to 
instruct and charm us with their persuasive eloquence, a 
winsome humorist is to enliven us with brilliant flashes of 
wit; expectation is alive, and satisfaction and success 
seem insured. And yet there is one thing lacking. 

Every complete lecture course is graced by some repre- 
sentative of the gentler sex. In this however we exhibit a 
palpable deficiency, the cause of which lies not in a lack of 
appreciation on the part of the Association, but in the 
obdurate opposition 


‘* Of those who are older than we." 
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Rumor has brought to our ears certain significant facts, and 
duty forbids us to withhold them from the public. It seems 
that the lectures must be delivered in the Second Presbyterian 
Church. The edifices of the town, sacred or secular are at a 
discount. The question is not what you will have but what 
you can get. For an adequate pecuniary consideration the 
trustees of the church consented to allow the Association 
to use it fur their entertainments. Sensible of the general 
predilection for a lady lecturer or reader, the Association 
determined by securing one, to gratify the expressed wishes 
of ail. Application was made to the trustees of the church, 
but it met with a flat refusal; all advances upon this forbid- 
den ground were quietly but stubbornly repulsed. The 
project could never receive their sanction and was anworthy 
of their consideration. The obtuse interviewing committee 
innocently requested the reasons. We feel a humiliating 
inability when we endeavor to comprehend them, but we 
do not question the honesty of the convictions by which they 
were prompted. The species of reasoning throws the memory 
back to those Colonial days when the polls were accessi- 
ble only to members of the church, when the clashing of 
religious opinions drove honest men into exile, and when 
texts of scripture were quoted in justification of every 
strange and inconsistent act. With serene confidence the 
Trustees quietly pointed to the 14th chapter of First Corin- 
thians where in the 24th verse the following words may be 
found: 
** Let your women keep silence in the churches." 

By what tortuous interpretation this passage can be twisted 
into an argument against a lady lecturer, our shallow intel- 
lects are incapable of discerning. Its true meaning is 
transparent. Read its connection in the chapter, and the 
absurdity of the present application is at once exposed. To 
sustain our personal convictions by reliable authority, we 
quote the words of an eminent theologian on the purport of 
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this passage. ‘In face of its frequent malinterpretations 
we must say that its meaning ean only refer to matters of 
internal church polity.” That famous perversion of scrip- 
ture by which St. Peter is claimed as the foundation of 
the Romish Church is not more obvious. The passage to 
which we are alluding has been a fatal obstacle to the 
unquestioned privileges of the other sex. The early settlers 
of Massachusetts carried their seruples to the extreme. 
With blunted penetration they grasped the letter and not 
the spirit, the form, and not the content. They would 
rigidly have exelnded the women from all participation in 
the service of the church, lest by jeining in the songs 
of praise they should violate the bigoted construction to 
which the passage had been subjected. The present use 
of this clause is kindred to that of our crochety 
ancestors. It is equally idiotic and censurable. We refuse 
to believe that men of sound sense, liberal sentiments and 
candid judgment, can in the full possession of their mental 
and moral faculties, wring this Beeotic interpretation out of 
a simple text. 

The inconsistency of the refusal of the trustees is appall- 
ing. Thetrue light in which ecclesiastical structures should 
be viewed is that of consecration to divine service. We 
have no wish to be entangled in the meshes of sectarian 
differenees, but we cannot but consider that a church, as a 
nan, cannot serve two purposes, sacred or secular—God 
ormammon. But if it is to possess a heterogeneous nature 
let morality, propriety, and taste draw the dividing line. 
With the character of some entertainments, delivered last 
season in this church, the reader is well acquainted. The 
subject has been skilfully handled in a previous number of 
the Lit. We can but add a word of protest and request. 
Think you that the delicate sense of propriety characteristic 
of the town would be shocked, with permitting a modest, 
pure-hearted and eloquent woman to interpret in the church, 
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as none other can, the master dramatist, to unfold his moral 
lessons and teachings, to reveal in their richness the 
“ hoarded treasures, the infinite wealth,” of his myriad mind. 
Without an approach to sentiment, we feel justified in 
saying, that to listen to the familiar words of the poet 
delivered with the exquisite expression and rare pathos that 
this woman possesses is preferable to the questionable if 
not immodest jokes of an eccentric divine, or to the weird 
chants and plaintive song of Jubilee Singers. We choose 
feminine dignity and grace to masculine frivolity and coarse- 
ness. 

Do not mistake us. We are no advocate of so-called 
woman’s rights. We shudder for her when she trangresses 
hersphere. But we grow impatient with a purblind conser- 
vatism, and biased intoleration, and our indignation finds 
utterance, when advances are repulsed, and arguments 
defeated by that potent though questionable weapon, a 
distorted text of scripture. 


REFORM IN OUR SYSTEM OF FELLOWSHIPS. 


There is no use in attempting to conceal the fact that the 
Fellowship System is not successful in its present method 
of operation. Rarely are these fellowships contended for 
by more than one student, while not unfrequently informal 
meetings are called among the Seniors, and the several 
fellowships arranged among so many contestants. Such a 
system then, manifestly, does not accomplish the end 
designed by those who donate money to Princeton College, 
for we can not shut our eyes against the fact that these fel- 
lowship-contests are dwindling into the merest shame. 
Surely, there must exist some reason for this. Let us 
endeavor to seek out the real cause. We know that these 
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Fellowships are distributed among subjects which are 
proverbially distasteful to the great majority of the students. 
Moreover, success in obtaining one of these fellowships 
places the unhappy individual under a stern necessity of 
pursuing some study for a whole year which, in nine cases 
out of ten, will prove of no practical benefit in his chosen 
profession ; so that if the year is not absolutely lost, it could 
at least be employed to far greater advantage. 

The above remarks have been suggested by the fact that 
last year a new fellowship was added to our list, and strong 
hopes arose among many of the Seniors that this would be 
given to the department of Political Science. But the Jay 
Cooke Mathematical Fellowship having been discontinued, 
all such expectations were doomed to sad disappointment. 
Now, we would say nothing against the advisability of having 
a fellowship in mathematics, did there not exist at least a 
dozen other departments, better fitted to draw out the talent 
of the Senior Class in generous contests. It would seem 
that our authorities ought to learn something from cxperi- 
ence. Last year the Mathematical Fellowship was in its 
glorious existence, and what was the result? Among a 
class justly noted for ability and mathematical talent this 
fellowship literally went begging, and found only one man who 
condeseended to give it even a passing notice. This glance, 
when bestowed upon its requirements, was so slight that 
the necessary grade was not obtained and hence the fellow- 
ship was unoceupied. Again, the gentlenian who took this 
fellowship in ’72 told us personally that if he could live his 
life over again he positively would not take the thing as a 
gift. Still, in the face of these bare fucts, men of aceredited 
wisdom will persist ip retaining this discarded fellowship at 
the expense of desirable ones, and why? Simply because 
it is an “ old institution ” and for this reason must not be 
changed. We readily confess our impatience with any 
class of men—learned though they are—who can be thus 
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intimidated by a fear of change and blind to the best 
interests of a whole college. 

We have no desire to indulge in that fault-finding tone 
so pardonable in an editor, nor would we be considered as 
dictating to those in authority over us, yet we do firmly 
believe that the interest of Princeton College demands a 
change in our system of fellowships. Let these either be 
divided into prizes, or else let them be placed upon those 
subjects in which more than a sigle student is interested, 
und highly beneficial results will surely follow, awakening 
an enthusiasm in our studies, and doing simple justice to 
those who are now virtually debarred from these contests. 


COLLEGE SERVANTS. 


We doubt not that the sentiment of the following 
remarks will win sympathy from the oceupants of the col 
lege dormitories. On this subject of college servants have 
come to us, from individual sources, severe criticisms and 
loud complaints, so warrantable and just that they demand 
expression. In college every one appreciates the value of 
a comfortable and cozy room. Study comes easier, relaxa- 
tion is pleasanter, the little acerbities and angularities of 
daily life are sweetened and smoothed by asunshiny, home- 
like, tidy apartment. Such rooms exist everywhere. Some 
are fitted up with luxurious decoration, others with charm- 
ing simplicity. All are supposed to possess order and 
cleanliness. But who are the domestics that attend to the 
cleansing, sweeping, dusting, and other necessaries of our 
apartments? The College Servants. To give our readers 
an adequate understanding of our unpleasant experience in 
this matter we introduce the following picture : 
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You are enjoying your post-prandial reflections. The 
door opens and a college servant enters to perform the 
duties necessary to putting your room ip trim, Soiled 
clothes, dirty hands, slovenly person. Perhaps you remem- 
ber the cozy air and exquisite neatness with which a more 
delicate domestic has arranged your traps. The awful 
reality has dispelled the fond recollection. Gradually you 
become sensible of the presence of a gas which is not one 
of the ingredients of pure atmospheric air. You seek 
shelter in a neighboring apartment, and on your return 
you let the fresh morning breezes sweep through your room 
to render it habitable for the rest of theday. Delicacy and 
decency revolts against such usage. We have nothing to 
complain of on the ground of attention to our wants and 
promptness in fulfilling our wishes. There are, we doubt 
not, kind hearts beneath the rugged and slovenly exteriors. 
But we protest against attendants who are untidy in habits 
and offensive in person and dress. We want no Calibans, 
even in appearance. These are no idle words, We have 
not even quoted the familiar proverb, but every interested 
and reflecting man will wake up to a sense of the crying 
abuse to which he is subjected, and endeavor to induce the 
spirit of reform to use its wonder-working power in a matter 
so susceptible of amelioration. The most plausible and 
felicitous suggestion that has been made, is that the college 
servants be clothed in a neat and appropriate uniform. 
This is the custom of other institutions, let us hasten to 
make it our own. The advantages are manifest. It will 
be a dignity to the externals of the college, and go far 
towards the correction or eradication of our present objec- 


tionable system. 
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Olla-potvita. 


Payine Patrons axp Many Others.—Another noamber of the Nassat 
Lrr. is about to be sent forth with paternal benedictions. The burden which 
has been resting upon our young minds for several months is at last removed. 
All through those halcyon days of the Summer vacation we were gathering 
flowers for this literary chaplet. But it was a thorny task at times. Did we 
read a stirring editorial in our Daily? Despair seized upon our heart of 
hearts as we contemplated our individual feebleness in this department. Did 
we climb some Mt. Washington and look down upon the drifting clouds? 
Even here, while watching the azure and the gold fringe the fleecy curtain of 
the cloud, we immediately thought of the Lrr., and imagined ourselves poets, 
born to stir the symphonies or stand upon some uttermost star ‘ and fling 
gorgeous bouquets at the moon.’’ Weaccordingly flapped our poetic pinions, 
but there happened to be a super-abundance of adipose matter and the final 
result was naught but a conglomeration of comatose comicalities. Our collapse 
is your loss Had we succeeded, your sentimental appetite would have been 
appeased by such a dish of blanc-mange as was never dished before. 

Failing so ignominiously in our poetic attempt, we began to study up 
editorials. Wandering to a dark and gloomy cave, we entreated the echo of 
its silent halls (who was a nymph), to grant unto us the exquisite privilege of 
perusing the editorials in the Sibylline Books. The Sibyl, like all Sibyls, 
refused. Our compressed heart, thereupon, burst with a sound that shook 
the granite stair-cases in the mountains ; for be it here observed, like Tarquin 
the Proud, we fully intended to purchase some of these editorials at first cost, 
use the best of them ourselves, and sell the remainder, at discount, to our 
successors in the trade. Glowering and gloomy, we departed from out the 
presence of this chocolate sprite. We became absent minded ; had the 
lock-jaw, and were afflicted with temporary deafness and general heedlessness. 
The family physician was called and advised absolute rest. 

We rested! Our recovery was complete, but there was also a curious 
tendency to keep on resting. Still, returned to our Alma Mater and cheered 
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by her benign smiles, we have toiled as boys seldom toil. If our efforts meet 
with approval among those whose approval we cherish, amply bright will be 
our reward and doubly complete our satisfaction. But should the * bristling 
quill’’ of criticism bespatter us, we will hand over our garments and our 
benzine bottle to our successors, while in all matters, under the most stringent 
circumstances, in the midst of disparagement or flattery, we shall endeavor 
to demean ourselves with that meekness which so becometh and adorneth an 
editor. 

In regard to our method of conducting the Lir., it has been our purpose 
to publish only such articles as we judged would be of interest to every 
reader. College essays and all dissertations on ** Philology.’’ and ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion’ and ‘‘ Progress,’’ ad libitum, ad nauseam, have been tearfully but 
firmly rejected. We have reserved considerable space for the Voices of the 
Students, and have always given preference to those Voices that have 
spoken out in behalf of live topics. We are not willing to be held responsible 
for all the views advanced, yet believe that both sides should be represented 
in free discussion. 

To our generous supporters—all those who have aided with pen and 
encouragement and substantial lucre—we wish many pleasant hours in the 
perusal of these pages. We invite one and all—generous friend and carping 
critic—to partake of these fruits of our toil: and the first ‘‘ course”’ isa 
goodly dish, arbitrarily called 

COMMENCEMENT. : 

Commencement week with its happy greetings and sad partings passed 
swiftly away, and the graduating class went forth from their Alma Mater into 
the ‘‘ wide wide world.’’ It was the 126th Commencement of the College. The 
class was distinguished for ability, and bound by many endearing associations 
to those who were left to regret her departure. Every thing conspired to 
render the closing scenes of its course agreeable and impressive. On Saturday 
preceding Commencement week, the games of the Princeton Athletic Club 
were held on the Base Ball Grounds. These games formed a new and attrac- 
tive feature in the programme. During the winter the club was organized by 
Mr. Goldie, our gymnastic instructor, and it was owing to his efficient manage- 
ment and patient instruction that the experiment became a success. Taste- 
ful medals were bestowed upon the successful contestants. To the competi- 
tor, who won the greatest number of prizes, the General Athlete badge was 
given. The ‘* beauty and chivalry’’ of the town were gathered to witness 
the exercises, and the herculean efforts and amazing endurance of the con- 
testants elicited the applause of all. The ‘‘ Standing Long Jump” of Mr. 
Hutchinson, the ‘‘ Running high’’ of Mr. Marquand, and the ‘* Hop, Step 
and Jump" of Mr. Hendrickson are rarely excelled even by professional 
athletes. It is with a pardonable pride that we append the result of the games. 

1. Standing Long Jump, S. B. Hutchinson, 10 ft. 24 in.; G. C. Hendrick- 
son, 9 ft. 11 in. 
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2. Running Long Jump, J. F. Fredericks, 18 ft. 10.; J. H. Vandeverter, 
18 ft 34 in 

8. Putting the Cannon Ball, F. Biddle, 32 ft. 10 in.; G. D. Parmley, 
28 ft 

4. 125 Yard Race, 8S. B. Hutchinson, 18 sec.; J. T. Fredericks, 134 see. 

5. Throwing Base Ball, N. B. Devereux, 111 yds. 2 ft.; H. C. Beach, 
110 yds 

6. Running Hop, Step and Jump, G. C. Hendrickson, 42 ft. 3 in.: J. Hy 
Vandeventer, 41 ft. 7 in. 

7. Standing High Jump, G. C. Hendrickson, 4 ft. 44 in.; A. Marquand, 
4 ft. 34 in. 

8. Half Mile Race, .J. H. Vandeventer, 2 min. 15 see.: S. B. Hutchinson, 
2 min. 50 sec 

9. Throwing Light Hammer, (10 Ibs.), W. S. Cheesman, 112 ft.; 1. H. 
Atherton, 111 ft. 5 in. 

10. Running High Jump, A. Marquand. 5 ft. 8 in.; G. C. Hendrickson, 
5 ft. 2 in. 

11. Hitech and Kick, G. C. Hendrickson, 8 ft. 5 in.; W. M. Dauerty, 
8 ft. 3 in. 

12. Hurdle Race. H. C. Beach, 22 see.; A. Marquand, 23 see. 

13. Vaulting with Pole, A. Marquand, 8 ft. 1 in.: T. Sheldon, 8 ft. 1 in. 

14. Sack Race, 300 yds., J. H. Lionberger; J. C. Hendrickson. 

The Prize for General Athlete was awarded to Mr. Hendrickson. 

‘On Sunday the President delivered the Baccalaureate sermon in the First 
Presbyterian church. He preached from the passages, Matt. vi. 21. (** The 


light of the body is the eye, if therefore, thine eye be single thy whole body 


shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness. how great is 
that darkness,”’) and John vii. 17. (** If any man will do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.) The discourse was profound 





yet practical, and delivered with an earnestness which engaged the attention 
of all. To the Graduating Class. he spuke words of kindly wisdom and 
tender counsel, warning them of the dangers and difticulties of the life before 
them. 

Monday was Class Day. During the morning, there was a steady flow of 
people into Princeton from every section of the country. At half past ten 
the annual gymnastic exhibition was held. The gymnasium was densely 
crowded and the feats of the performers pleased and terrified the uninitiated. 

At quarter of two the procession was formed at the College Chapel, and 
with the President, Orators and Poet in the van proceeded to the Second 
Presbyterian Church. This was the first occasion in which this church was 
used for Class Day purposes, and every one enjoyed the benefit of the change. 
When all were comfortably seated the President arose and in a happy, well 


timed speech geeted the audience. 
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The Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Pell, of Brooklyn, delivered a brief and 
graceful address welcoming in the name of the class, those who had 
gathered to witness the exercises of the day. On closing he introduced to 
the audience the Class Orator, Mr. Cowan, of Ohio. The speech was char 
acterized by the same robustness and vigor of matter and manner, which has 
marked the speaker's previous productions. The hearty eloquence with 
which it was deiivered enlisted the sympathy and elicited the applause of the 
audience. 

Mr. J. B. Conover, of N. J., then read his Class Poem. During these 
exercises, there had been standing upon the stage a veiled figure, which had 
excited no little interest and wonder. The veil was now removed and dis 
closed a bust of President MeCosh, marvellous in its resemblance, and 
exquisitely finished by the sculptor Baily. This was the parting gift of the 
class to the College 

Mr. Adams, of N. J., was the Memorial Orator. The oration was rich 
in thought; in diction, elegant and chaste, and delivered with the speaker's 
habitual ambition and grace. 

Gov. Haines, of the Trustees, replied on behalf of the College, thanking 
the class for their appropriate and costly gift. The Class Ode by Mr. Van- 
Dyke was then sung. Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn, pronounced the benedic- 
tion, after which the audience hastened from the Church to the Cannon. In 
circles around this ‘‘ martial relic of antiquity,’’ reserved seats were arranged. 
This luxury fell to the lot of a ** favored few,’’ but the pleasure the exercises 
afforded modified the inconvenience of those who stood. 

First came selections from the Class History by Mr. Bryan. Graphic, 
witty. and at times pathetic, it won general commendation. The Presentation 
and Reception addresses were the next features of the programme, 

Mr. Wells the Presentation Orator presented the successful candidate with 
an appropriate gift. With amazing nicety he weighed the qualifications of each 
candidate, with consummate delicacy he reminded him of the magnitude of 
the honor. Mr. Van Dyke, the Reception Orator, replied in behalf of the 
happy man. Full of lively humor. skillful parodies and happy classic allu- 
sions, his speech created general merriment and drew forth repeated applause. 


The following interesting characters received presents : 


Our Class Joker, Our Reprobate, 

Our Nazarite, Our Smiling One, 
Our Jurist, Our Politician, 

The Song Book Man, The Ideal Jerseyman. 


In the evening the campus was illuminated with paper lanterns of various 
hues. Dodsworth’s band dispensed the sweet strains of popular airs, to 
‘* Many a youth and many a maid 
Walking in the chequered shade.’ 
In short the Promenade Concert passed off successfully and pleasantly. 


The heart of many a serious Senior, frivolous Junior, doughty Sophomore and 
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confiding Freshman is stored with fond recollections of the eventful experience 
of that memorable evening. 

About ten o'clock a marshalled multitude of Sophomores, clad in sombre 
robes, and bearing funeral torches wended its way into the campus. A silent 
and solemn band, the mourners clustered ‘round the cannon. ‘ With 
solemn pomp and pageantry "’ they conducted the obsequies and discharged 
their last duties to the dead. They proceeded to burn in true barbaric style 
upon a huge funeral pile, a substantial though inanimate Bimanal. It was 
indeed the *‘ heartless luxury of the tomb.’’ The exercises were conducted 
with impressive gravity ; current opinion passed favorable criticisms upon 
the orations, though to the majority of the audience they were inaudible. 
The whole affair was indicative of care and expense in preparation. 

Tuesday broke upon us cloudy and threatening. But the rain, which 
during the greater part of the day descended in torrents, failed to dampen 
the ardor of the visitors, or to rob the exercises of their interest. 

At ten o'clock the procession was formed at the Chapel by Hugh L. Cole, 
M.A.. of New York, the Grand Marshal of Commencement week. Thence 
it marched to the First Presbyterian Church, where a large and appreciative 
audience were gathered to listen to Hon. Henry P. Ross, of Pa., who 
delivered the Annual Oration before the Literary Societies. Judge Ross is 
a graduate of the American Whig Society, and one of her eminent represen 
tatives. The address was profoundly able, combining the vigor of youth with 
the matured thought of age, and the erudition of experience. Judge Ross is 
at once a profound thinker, a brilliant rhetorician and a forcible and graceful 
orator. 

It had been the intention on the conclusion of Judge Ross’ address to 
proceed to the New Library. This. however, the inclemency of the weather 
prevented, and William Cullen Bryant, LL.D., delivered in the Church the 
Library Inaugural Address. We shall attempt no criticism. Naturally and 
simply the venerable speaker uttered words of practical wisdom and whole 
some advice. Nothing in his remarks was constrained or labored. All was 
unaffected, pertinent. instructive, and impressive. 

rhe Literary Societies, on the close of Mr. Bryant's address, held their 
annual meetings in their respective Halls. 

At half past three the crowds that were swarming the streets repaired to 
the First Presbyterian Church, to listen to the School of Science Inaugural 
Address by Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D. Prof. Henry spoke at considerable 
length, but throughout the interest was unabated. Full of rich stores of 
information, the address was delivered in an easy colloquial manner. Science 
must ever be popular and influential if advocated by such brilliant represen- 

tatives. 

On Tuesday night the Junior Orator Exhibition was held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. Every alumnus appreciates the significance and value 
of these contests. They stimulate the literary life of the College, encourage 
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study, promote culture, and provide for the cultivation of oratory. On this 
evening Princeton is transformed into a lyceum of eloquence. The last con 
test was spirited and interesting ; the orations displayed thought and careful 
preparation, and were easily, gracefully, and at times forcibly and eloquently 
delivered. 

The Contestants and their themes were as follows : 


Walter D. Nicholas, N. J., (Clio). Gladstone. 


N. I. Rubinkam, Pa., (Whig). The Spirit of Inquiry. 

William H. Sponsler, Pa., (Whig). Mazzini’s Ideal. 

Harry M. Hinkley, Pa., (Clio). A Tribute to Robert Emmet. 

Richard E. Field, N. J., (Clio). John Knox. 

James H. Ross, N. Y., (Whig). Culture in its relations to Practical Life. 
James S. Riggs, N. Y., (Whig). Relief of Lucknow and its Lesson. 


Willis H. Wiggins, N. Y., (Clio). Antagonism. 

The Maclean Prize was awarded by the Committee to James H. Ross. 

The Committee on the Trustee Medals, awarded them to the following 
successful competitors : 

James H. Ross, First Medal. 

William H. Sponsler, Second Medal. 

Walter D, Nicholas, Third 

Willis H. Wiggins, Fourth 


Wednesday was Commencement Day.—The might had scattered the 
clouds, and the morning was fresh and sunny. At nine A. M., the Proces 


sion formed as usual at the College Chapel. The exercises were held in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The orations were fewer than in previous years. 
Less tedium was manifested, the church was thronged, and all things passed 
off smoothly and satisfactorily. 

The following were the Appointments : 

The numerals indicate rank in the class. 

I. John P. Kennedy Bryan, S. C. 

II. George Stockton Burroughs, Pa. Latin Salutatory. 

III. Henry Jackson VanDyke, Jr., N. Y. English Salutatory and Belles 
Lettres Oration. 

IV. Isaac Hiram Condit, N. J. Mathematical Oration. 

IV. David Scott, N. Y. Classical Oration. 

VI. Samuel McLanahan, Pa. Metaphysical Oration. 

VII. Joseph Heatly Dulles, Pa. Modern Languages Oration. 

VIII. George Howard Duffield, N. J. Philosophical Oration. 

IX. Thomas Hoff Rittenhouse, N. J. Political Oration. 

XT. William Ward VanValzah, Pa. Second Classical Oration. 

XII. John Ewing Speer, Pa. 

XIII. John Crocker Fisher, N. Y. Physical Oration. 

XIV. John Jackson Hubbell, N. J. 


Valedictory. 
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XV. Richard Canfield, Mich. 

XVI. Samuel Calvin Wells, Cal. 

XVII. George F. H. Barber, Wis. 

XVIII. Samuel Jalins Shaw, Pa. 

XIX. Thomas Sutton. Jr., Pa. 

XX. William Irvine Cross. Md. 

XXI. Robert Stockton Dod, N. J. 

XXII. Edmund Frank Garrett. Pa 

XXIII. Samuel Iveson Pringle, O. 

XXXIII. James Hoagland Cowan, O. ° 

Elmer Ewing Green, M. A., N. J., delivered the Master's Oration. With- 
out pretension to oratory the address was delivered in a simple and earnest 
manner. It evinced thought and skill in composition, and was listened to 
with pleasure by a large and critical audience. On the close of the orations, 
President McCosh announced that the Class of °73 had graduated with 74 
members, and 74 hearts were gladdened with the thought that the dream of 
their college life was realized, and that the substantial diploma, the reward 
of their labors and longings, was theirs at last. Two members of the class 
of '60, two of °67, two more of "69, and 72 of the class of °70 received the 
degree of M. A 

The following honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D. upon Hon. G. 
M. Stroud, class of '17, Judge Supreme Court, Pa. William Cullen Bryant, 
N.Y. J. A. Thomas, M. A., M. D., Pa. John Forsyth, D.D., Chaplain and 
Prof. of Ethies in the United States Military Academy. D.D. upon William 
Irvin, N. Y., Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, class of '57, Prof. in Wooster Univer 
sity, O. A. M., John J. MeCook, Esq 7 Se ¥ 

Amid repeated cheers the President announced that the generous bene 
factor of the College, John C. Green had given the sum of $40.000 for the 
endowment of the Librarianship of the Chancellor Green Library ; that Mr. 
John I. Blair had promised $10,000 to supplement the salary of the chair of 
Geology and Physical Geography. and that a friend of the College whose 
name is withheld, had made a liberal donation of $10,000 for the endowment 
of a new Scholarship, and for the establishment of a Freshman First Honor 
Prize 

Amid loud applause as the name of each successful competitor was 
mentioned, the President announced the following results of the examination 
for Scholarships and Prizes. 

Mental Science Fellowship ($606), John P. Kennedy Bryan, S. C. 

Experimental Science Feilowship ($600), Walter Bourchier Devereux. 
2 

Classical Fellowship ($600), David Scott, Jr., N. Y. 

Boudinot Modern Languages Fellowship ($250), John J. Hubbell, N. J. 

Boudinot Historical Fellowship ($250), Clifton Ferguson Carr, Ky. 


‘ George Howard Duffield, N. J. 
| George Stockton Burroughs, Pa. 


George Potts Bible Prize. 
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English Literature Prize ($140), Henry Jackson VanDyke, Jr., N. Y. 
Science and Religion Essay Prize ($!00), Josiah Robert Adams, N. J. 
Political Science Essay Prize ($50), George O. Vanderbilt, N. J. 
Thomson Junior First Honor Prize ($200), Samuel Ross Winans, Jr.. N. J. 
Dickinson Essay Prize (360), Andrew Fleming West, Ky. 

Junior English Literature Prize ($50), Charles F. Whittlesey. Va 

French Literature Essay Prize $50), Allan Marquand, N. Y. 

The Junior Orator Prizemen have been given above. 

The following are the Prizemen in the other classes : 

Stinnecke Trienniai Scholar ($500), E. E. Hunt, N. J. 

Sophomore Biennial Prize ($200), John P. Campbell, N. Y. 

Mathematical Prize ($80), Frederick Boyd VanVorst, N. J. 

Sophomore Classical Prize (3100), William Edgar Plumley, N. Y. 

After the Benediction the audience dispersed. 

The Alumni dinner was held as usual in Examination Hall. Dr. MeCosh 
graced the head of the table, and many eminent Alumni and Visitors were 
present to add to the interest and enjoyment of the occasion. Though no 
formal toasts were proposed, yet several gentlemen were called upon by the 
President to address the company Among others Judge Bryan of South 
Carolina, made some brief but happy remarks. The scene was one of unu- 
sual pleasure, general good feeling prevailed, and a desire and resolution to 
further the interests of ** Old Nassau,"’ were expressed on all hands. 

Thus the 126th Commencement of the College ended. In the recollection 
of her oldest friends and patrons, in the history of her past career, no 
Commencement week has passed off with greater eclat, none given greater 
satisfaction and pleasure to those who have the welfare of the college at 
heart. 

Evo.urions.—We are not followers of Mr. Darwin, but we are compelled 
to believe implicitly in gradation and progress. For the past few years every 
Lit. has been called upon to chronicle some startling improvement in the 
financial status or in the architectural condition of Princeton College. In 
this number we bid a joyful welcome to our 

New Lisrary.—Erected through the liberality of John C. Green at acost 
of $120,000, it is the ornament of our Campus. The building is capable of 
containing one hundred thousand volumes. Each aleove possesses a richly 
stained window while fresco painting adorns the walls. An anuual fund of 
$4,000 has been contributed for the purpose of supplying new books. The 
library of the late Dr. Frendelenburgh has been secured and contains a valu- 
able collection of philosophical and philological works. The library-is under 
the careful management of Mr. Vinton, who has for many years been in 
charge of the Congressional Library at Washington. The munificence of 
John C. Green has also given us a 

New Scientiric Buitpinc.—This, when fully completed, will probably 
be the finest of all our college structures. The first two stories will be used 
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for recitation rooms, while the upper part of the building will be appropriated 
forthe Museum. The building is to be surmounted by a tower 150 feet in height. 
We sometimes deprecate its cost, yet we always welcome that which will tend 
to promote the School of Science and advance our standard somewhat further 
on toward a University. 

We must not forget to mention 

Yue Prerararory Scnoo..—This school is under the immediate charge 
of the Trustees of the College. It was founded by our staunch friend Mr. 
Marquand, and is now filled with youthful talent. During this first year of 
its existence the rush has been so great that some of the pupils are obliged 
to take rooms in town. Prof. Dabney is at the head of the institution and 
is spoken of as an able and efficient instructor. But we have other additions 
to our college, and these are 

Ove New Proressors.—To them we extend most cordial greetings, and 
trust that a longer acquaintance may but tend to strengthen our mutual 
regard. We will be pardoned for introducing a few facts relative to each. 

Prof. Cyrus F. Brackett, M.D., graduated at Bowdoin College in 1859. 
Having taken a medical degree, he was made an Adjunct Professor in 1863, 
and the following year became Professor of Natural Science. On the resigna 
tion of Professor Chadbourne, who is now President of Williams College, 
Professor Brackett became his successor in the department of Natural History 
and Chemistry. During this time, he also delivered lectures in the medical 
school. In 1872 he was made Professor of Chemistry and Physics. In 1870, 
with Professor Goodale (just called to Harvard) he established the 
‘** Bowdoin Scientific Review,’’ published every fortnight, and giving a 
résumé of higher original researches in science. The range and accuracy of 
its digests and translations and notices, while testifying to the scientific attain- 
ments of the editors, secured for the Review a high position. Through the 
kindness of Professor Packard a volume of these Reviews lie npon our table. 
In perusing them, we are led to express the hope that Prof. Brackett will be 
instrumental in originating a similar movement at Princeton. 

Prof. Hunt is so well known to us all that any attempt to anatomize his 
merits would be sadly out of place. However, we are but uttering the uni- 
versal sentiment of the students in saying that no other man could have been 
chosen more in accordance with our wishes. 

Professor Henry P. Eddy graduated at Yale in 1867, having taken a 
mathematical prize each year. He received the degree of Ph.B., from the 
Sheffield Scientific School in 1868, and that of Ph.D., from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1872. While teaching Mathematics at Cornell, Prof. Eddy occupied 
the Chair of Physics for nearly one year. He is, at present, writing a text- 
book on Analytic Geometry for a leading publishing house. 

Prof. Cornwall has been chosen for the departments of Analytical Chem 
istry and Mineralogy. He is a graduate of Columbia College and of the 
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School of Mines. He was employed for some time as an instructor in the 
latter institution. 

Tue Margvanp Cuare..—It will, doubtless, be remembered that the 
college is in receipt of the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, donated by 
H. G. Marquand, Esq. Of this amount thirty thousand is devoted to the 
enlargement and improvement of the Preparatory School. The remaining 
seventy thousand is to be employed in the erection of a commodious and 
beautiful chapel. It had been the intention to lay the foundation of the 
building during the present fall, but the precarious state of finances through 
out the country forbade the expenditure of the money. However, in the 
spring, the work of erection will be promptly begun. Mr. Hunt, of New 
York is the architect. The design has not been made public, though Mr. 
Hunt is at present preparing a preliminary sketch for the inspection of those 
immediately concerned. With regard to the site of the chapel there is a diver- 
sity of opinion. Some would situate it in the open lot back of East College, 
with its front on a line with the north end of that building. We fear 
that if this plan is adopted the buildings will have the appearance of being 
jammed and crowded. Nothing is more important than that the 
architectural harmony of a number of buildings should be preserved, 
by a proper and graceful relation between them. The best suggestion 
seems to be, that the chapel be erected in the rear of the above 
mentioned lot with the front on a line with that of Whig Hall. Situated in 
this position, with a broad gravelled avenue stretching up to it, the scene 
would be picturesque and impressive. This location has the advantage (by 
some considered the defect) of being secluded. A retired spot is plainly 
appropriate for an edifice whose sacred nature, is—we hope—to be more 
religiously observed than that of our present house of worship. The next 
question is to what use shall the old chapel be put. Some deeming it a 
‘relic of departed worth,’’ would indulge their iconoclasm by razing it to the 
ground. Others suggest that it should be transformed inte a mammoth 
museum. It seems more advisable to leave it untouched. The utilitarian 
spirit of the age will find for it some serviceable use. Let it be a Hall, devoted 
to elocutional purposes, and under the charge of the Professor in that depart- 
ment. Let it be transformed into a Lyceum of eloquence, where in the 
future, the sons of '80 and ‘81 shall make the old arches reverberate with their 


stentorian notes. 


Tue Evancertcat ALLiANcE.—Monday, Oct. 13th, was indeed a gala day 
in our staid old town. Recitations were omitted, and the students, under 
command of Prof. Gen. Kargé marched to the depot to receive the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. A ‘‘ double quick '’ brought them to the scene of action just 
as the train arrived. Two lines were formed by the students, and the dele- 
gates, in marching through their midst, were greeted with ‘‘ cheer upon 
cheer,’’ while the ‘‘ Princeton rocket '’ shot its thundering ‘‘ tiger’’ up from 
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the long lines. Our method of cheering seemed to take with these foreign 
notables: for, during the cheering, they were realiy the merriest looking 
savants of divinity it has lately been our good fortune to gaze upon. At 
times, a beautiful lady came up the lines, leaning upon the arm of a broad 
browed dominie, and then the cheering and the enthusiasm were simply tre- 
mendous. For our own part we began to imagine that the age of chivalry 
had returned and that all the students had suddenly been metamorphosed 
into courtly knights rhe delegates visited the Theological Seminary and 
from thence proceeded en masse to the Second Presbyterian Church where 
they were again greeted with enthusiastic plaudits. On the stage was Presi- 
deat MeCosh, supported on either side by Dr. Hodge and Henry Ward 
Beecher and other eminent divines. Dr. MeCosh in his address of welcome, 
said that never before had the dear old College of Princeton received so 
illustrious a party. 

Short and appropriate speeches were then delivered by J. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury. Dr. Rigg of London, Dr. Colin of Geneva, Dr. 
DeCoppet of Paris, and Dr. Prochet of Italy. In the midst of these speeches 
Dr. McCosh arose to announce « hymn, but the students thinking this indica 
tive of a speedy adjournment, interrupted their grey-haired President by 
vociferous and repeated calls for ** Beecher.’ Dr. MeCosh said their 
‘ programme was to sing a hymn,” and with true Scotch tenacity he had the 
hymn sung; yet, verily, the last note rose into the same diapasun diatessarum 
of ** Beecher, Beecher.’ Dr. MeCosh hereupon announced that arrunge- 
ments had been made to give all an opportunity of hearing Dr. Beecher. 
rhe theological giant was observed to bite his lips and scowl] at the mention 
of that detestable word, Doctor. 

After a few more speeches the Alliance withdrew from the church amid 
jntense enthusiasm and cheering, proceeding from thence to the college 
buildings. The audience remained, and Ex-Pres. Maclean introduced Mr. 
Beecher; whereupon, the great christian warrior proceeded to deliver an 
exceedingly humorous speech. playing with the audience and keeping them in 
a continuous roar of laughter. For the benefit and interest of those who did 
not see an account of Mr. Beecher’s clever speech, we clip the following 
extract from the World: 


** T ought to be a little vain now, for I have driven your President and the 


whole Evangelical Alliance out of the house. Laughter). They knew that 
I was going to speak but they could not meet the shock. (Laughter). And 
what is more, your President did not dare trust me with any of the Alliance 
for fear we would talk Calvinism, so they are gone off too. Applause). 


He did not dare trust me with the Faculty, but run them out also. Then 
they sung a doxology and gave a blessing so that they might be completely 
separated from me. The worst of all is they called me Docfor. 1 never was 
a Doctor and never shall be. Princeton is to me much, not on account of 


her theology (laughter), but for her history. I do not despise her theology 
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either. No doubt it is wholesome, but to me it is medicinal. (Laughter). 
But Princeton has done much toward upholding the nation and for this | 
love it. (Applause). Moreover my venerable father admired such men as 
Alexander and Hodge and I admire them too. (Applause), Religion and 
charity and knowledge are most required to.day, and I trust all these will 
ever be found in the students of Princeton College and that her name may 
never be put to shame or forgotten. (Prolonged applanse).”’ 

Dinner was served in the old Library and ‘tis said that these divines are 
eapable of enjoying a good spread. Some minutes before the departure of 
the train the students gathered again at the depot and took the starch out of 
those white cravats by singing such songs as ‘*‘ The Son of a Gambolier,”” 
** Ba, Be,” ** Good Night, Ladies,’ &c. 

As the train moved slowly away, cheer upon cheer rent the air and thus 
closed a memorable day in the annals of Princeton College. 

Joun B. Govcu.—John B. Gough lectured in this place, Sept. 24th, on 
‘** Lights and Shadows in London Life."’ Like all the productions of this 
genuine genius, the lecture had neither beginning, middle, or end; but was 
one grand, interminable conglomeration of incident, adventure, story and 
moral. Hisdescription of ‘‘ London fog *’ wasclever and peculiarly Goughish. 
Mr. Gough possesses that rare gift of playing with his audience. He is the 
great chess-player of the human sensibilities and passions, and his ‘‘moves” 
never fail to set the ‘* kings ** and the ‘* queens”’ of society to langhing or 
weeping. The simplicity of that midnight sermon. preached to those poor 
outcasts gathered about the lamp-post, went straight to the heart and 
enchained the attention of the listener. We enjoyed the lecture as we do, in 
fact, all of Mr. Gough's entertainments, but in comparison with other efforts 
we considered this lecture below the maximum. We thought ‘ Will it Pay ”’ 
the better. 

Srvupents’ Lecture Association.—This Association has been re organized 
with promises of still greater success than attended its course during the 
past year. This lecture system supplies a want which has long been felt in 
our college. Students require some impetus for their work. In reading our 
exchanges, we find that the subject is being discussed in many of our colleges, 
while some institutions are enjoying privileges, similar to our own. We wish 
all such efforts an abundant success. We believe that first class entertain- 
ments will not fail to meet with a generous reception. This principle, at 
least, has been acted upon in the selection of the following course for the 
year: 

Oct. 23rd, Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

Nov. 20th, Rev. Geo. Hepworth. 

Jan. 15th, James T. Fields. 

Feb. 6th, Wendell Phillips. 

Feb. — Hon. Wm. S. Andrews. 

Mar. —- Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The officers elect are: 

President. —W. H. Wiggins 

Vice President.——A. R. Whitehill. 
Secretary. —A. Marquand. 
lreasurer.—J. P. Campbell. 
Executive Comittee : 

A. R. Whitehill. ex officio. 

A. Marquand, ” 


D. Nicoll. 
W. D. Nicholas 
J. S. Riggs 


rhe religious interest in the college does not seem so great as during last 


year. Still the regular meetings are comparatively well attended. The 
christianity of the college is not bound up within the cramped limits of self, 
but finds numerous opportunities for aiding in works of charity. A worthy 
cause was presented in the afflicted city of Memphis, and right well did 
the college respond to this ery of suffering. The several amounts contributed 
were: 
Faculiy, S68 O00 
74, “87 30 
"75, 24 8S 
76, 76 OU 
wi | 63 25 


Total S269 40 

It will be seen that the two younger classes doubled their seniors. We may 
not say whether an explanation of this exists in the fact that the home training 
and pring iples were not totally obliterated, or whether the real cause was the 
depleted treasuries of the Juniors and Seniors. Common justice, however, 
bids us commend, in no uncertain manner, the conduct of "76 and “77. The 
above money was forwarded to the Howard Association. A letter has been 


received from Memphis containing thanks and blessings for the assistance. 


rhe Philadelphian Society is in a thriving condition. It is in possession 
of a library, and the read:ng room is open at all hours. The officers are : 

Pres. —A. D. McClure, ‘74. 

Sec.—J. P. Campbell, "75. 

lreas.-—J. P. Coyle, °75. 

Librarian. —R. Hamilton, °76. 

MENDELSSOHN QuintrerTe Cius.—The first entertainment of the Students’ 
Lecture Assoeiation took place Oct. 23rd, and consisted of a concert by the 
Mendelssohn Club of Boston. Although much disappointment was occasioned 
by the inability of Mrs. Weston to perform the vocal parts assigned upon the 
programme, the audience was universally pleased with the music. In point 
of perfection, and in all those beauties which testify to graceful culture, the 


Club is probably unsurpassed by any similar association in the country. 
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The flute solo, La Remembrance and The Witches’ Dance as performed 


on the violin by Carl Hamm were best appre iated by the audience. Scherzo 


arranged for the Quintette from the ** Midsummer Night's Dream,” elicited a 
fitting encore: 
Puck —How now spirit! whither wander you 
Farry Over hill, over dal 
Ihrough bush. through brier. 
Over p irk, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire. 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere 


ie, 





(nomen Alaenge (sounds from the underground spirits) was a clarionette solo 
of wonderful fascination and power. 


‘these masters, one might 


In listening to the soft, Italian-like strains o 
imagine himself transported on invisible wings to the enchanted isles of some 
far off fairy land, where the very winds are laden with Ariel melodies and 
passing breezes waft sweetest air-music, until you dream ** dreams in rest 
more blissful than the Lotus Eaters ** and lose yourself in strains that would 
charm the cultured ear of Mozart. These followers of Mendelssohn are real 
Prosperos and ** music is their enchanted isle." 

Puorocxarnic.—Mr. Notman of Montreal has been employed by the 
Senior Class to use collodion and paint the ** countenance divine." He has 
entered upon the work in true Canadian style. His rendezvous is fitted up 
in a superior manner and the contrivance for foealizing the scattered rays of 
light is said to surpass all previous arrangements in this line. He is now at 
Hanover, engaged in studying the finely cut lineaments of the Dartmouth 
boys, and will return to Princeton in December for the purpose of completing 
his work. All the competitors for our contract acknowledged to the Com- 
mittee the pre-eminent ability of Mr. Notman. We have seen specimens of 
nis work and for artistic finish and novelty of design they surpass Sarony. 
Mr. Notman has three establishments, and in the Montreal house forty-five 
men are constantly employed. The Albums are promised on June Ist. We 
hope this gentleman will be prompt in fulfilling his engagements, and thus 
escape the censure and notorious reputation which Howell so justly deserved. 

INTERNATIONAL Review.—Some eminent men considered that the time had 
fully come in our history when a National Review was demanded. Prof. Lea- 
vitt. the late Salmon P. Chase, the late Bishop MelIlvaine of Ohio, and Dr. 
McCosh of Princeton were the originators of this scheme. The plan has 
been extended, and now it is proposed to have an International Review. In 
the prospectus, issued by A. S. Barnes & Co., its objects are fully stated. Its 
mission will be mainly, ‘* the sifting and telling treatment of great questions 
of our age and country, above mere sect and party ; literary, scientific, social, 
national, religious ; it will bring to its pages the best talent of Europe and 
America, and seek to be a medium of communication for representative 
thinkers of the age."’ Among the American contributors we notice the 
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names of Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, Prof. Henry, President MeCosh, 
President Woolsey. Prof. Guyot, Dr. Bushnell. Prof. Dwight, President 


Porter and Prof. Dana. The foreign representatives comprise such men as 
Froude, Stanley. Guizot, Pere Hyacinthe, Thomas Hughes, Max Muller, Dr. 
Dillinger and others. The first number of the Review may be expected in 
January We have no doubt that it will at once rank among the best and 


ablest magazines 
Emixent Germans in Prixcerox.—During the session of the Evangeli 
al Alliance the most prcminent representatives of Germany honored Prince 
ton with a visit. Among the number were Professors Dorner, Christlicb and 
Kraft. Speeches were delivered by each of these gentlemen in the First 
Presbyterian Church, some of which were spoken in the German tongue 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the reception at the house of the 
President was not large. yet it proved to all a very enjoyable evening. The 
President was exceedingly affable and exerted himself in ministering to the 
enjoyment of the party, while Mrs. McCosh vied in offices of hospitality and 
in furnishing refreshments to the guests Prof. Christlieb, a favorite with the 


n the midst of an attentive group, explaining the 


students, was constantly 
peculiar features of student life in Germany. Dr. Dorner, though not so 


proficient in the use of English, was admired for his child-like simplicity of 
character, so in harmony with that greatness of intellect which composed the 
renowed work on the ** Personality of Christ.”’ 

On Tuesday, Oct. ¢th, Princeton enjoyed a visit from the distinguished 
Brahmin Miran Sheshadrai. at once the wonder and delight of the Evangel 
ical Alliance. A formal welcome was exteded to him in the First Presbyte. 
rian Church, where a large, appreciative and perhaps curious audience were 
assembled. The galleries were thronged with students. Dr. Aiken of the 
Seminary introduced to the audience Mr. Hugh Miller, a Scotch member of 
the Alliance residentin India. This gentleman, the missionary through whose 
carefal instruction the Brahmin was converted, gave a characteristic account 
of his personal experience in Bombay. He closed his remarks with a hand 
some tribute to the zealous Jabors and christian spirit of his convert. Miran 
Sheshadrai then rose to speak for himself, and was greeted with hearty 
cheering. The peculiarity of his dress and his novel oriental turban excited 
the interest, while the fluency of his utterance, and the pertinence of his 
remarks elicited the applause of the vast assemblage. He interspersed his 
address with touches of his personal history, and gave a graphic picture of 
the dawning influence, the bitter struggle and final triumph of the christian 
faith in his own heart. He sketched the present prosperity of India and con 
trasted it with the adversity of the past. The important social reforms, the 
settled civil condition were paving the way for Christianity, and the Koran and 
the Crescent were slowly but steadily yielding to the Bible and the Cross. He 
made an earnest appeal tu the students for assistance in his field of work, 
and seemed so satisfied with their ministerial appearance and deportment, 
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that he desired to transport them in a body to the shores of Hindoostan. To 


the President and Faculty he extended a cordial invitation to visit him in 
Bombay. This proposal was vociferously applauded by the galleries either 
from a just appreciation of his hospitality, or from a generous desire to afford 
their wearied instructors ,the recreation and pleasure of the trip. When we 
reflect that a native of India, and a recent convert to Christianity, addressed 
an English-speaking audience in his own tongue, with a facility of expression 
and a grace of action that many of our own countrymen may envy, we 
are lost in wonder at the glorious triumphs of that faith, whose armies are 
penetrating the unconverted continents, and subduing them by the weapons 
of love and peace 

TueatricaL.—On the evening of Thursday, Oct. 23d, Princeton was the 


: , , 
scene of a pleasing dramat 





ic entertainment. Though the performance was 
conducted in appropriate privacy, and though the audience was unusually 
select, still the transcendent histrionic abilities of the actresses and actors, 
and their generous and disinterested motives in applying the proceeds to such 
beneficent purposes, urges us to proclaim to the world the knowledge of thei: 
talents and the story of their munificence. 

rhe stage was embellished with all modern contrivances peculiar to a 
public theatre, the scenery, though primitive, was tasteful and appropriate. 
rhe College Quartette played the part of vocal orchestra. The wit and wis 
dom, the wealth and fashion of the town, formed at once a critical and appre 
ciative audience. Thalia was the courted muse. The first play was a tragi 
comic piece, entitled the ‘* Loan of a Lover.’’ The heroine of the story, and 
the Prima Donna of the evening played her part with all the grace of a 
Ristori and the pathos of Neilson. The other lady character was ably sus- 
tained by one who seemed thoroughly imbued with the spirit of proud 
stateliness and high-born haughtiness of the woman she was representing. 
rhe former reminds us of fairy Beatrice, the latter of stately Hero. The 
actors were scarcely inferior to their fair companions. The costumes were 
suited to the occupations of the individuals they personated. In short, the 
toute ensemble of the performance was pleasurable to the audience and 
could not have failed to have been gratifying to the piayers. 

The second piece was a humorous farce called ‘‘ Incompatibility of Tem 
per.’ The different characters were sustained with a sprightliness that 
evinced dramatic appreciation. The scintilating witticisms brought down the 
crowded house. In fact, the entertainment was a decided success, and the 
audience went away thoroughly satisfied and deeply impressed with the 
theatric talents of the amateur dramatists. These plays were given for the 
benefit of the ** Ladies’ Library.’’ The net proceeds were over $100. It has 
thus been the habit of philanthropists in every age to endow literary institu- 
tions. The present collection which this library possesses will be increased 


by scores of valuable voliimes. 
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Tne Cane Spree.—On the evening of Thursday. Sept. 18th, the annual 


cane spree took place. This institution is now generally recognized, and for 


a few days previous it is the absorbing topic of thought and conversation. 
The cane spree of the present year was more systematic in its arrangéments., 
and in every way more successful than its predecessors. The Freshmen 


f 


ormed it 


the rear of the Scientific building. In martial array. with even 


ead, the solid phalanx moved down the main street of the village. Menophon 

ells us that it was the custom of a Grecian army to raise the war-shout as 

thev advanced to the onset Doubtless the recent examination had left the 
, 


recollection of Hellenic customs fresh in the minds of these intrepid youths. 


We who were assembled to witness the conflict, could hear them in the dis 


tance, chanting now lowly, now loudly the martial pwan. In front of Car 
penter’s the line halted. Every Freshman stood in ** expectation mute,” 
and involuntarily tightene d his hold of his stic k And now the Sophomores, 
ike ** the wolf on the fold,”’ bore down upon them. Cries of "76 and es | 
rent the air. ‘* Clasped in one another's arms,”’ and holding their canes as 


in a dying grasp. members of the opposing classes, tugging. twisting, strug- 
elin vw. striving. ** bit the dust*’ together. 
Now a gallant Sophomore, with an herculean effort. wrests the cane from 


the hands of his opponent, and waves it, a sweet memorial of victory, over his 


hatless head. Now a doughty Freshman, after a trying tussle, is proclaimed 
the victor, and borne in triumph upon the shoulders of his comrades. And 
thus the fight continued. Upper classmen no less excited than their juniors. 
stood by to see that fair play was shown to each and all. It is impossible 
to award to either party the palm of victory. Both sides seemed 
satisfied with their own courage and their opponents’ timidity. On the suc 


ceeding morning each Freshman strutted with the air of one who feels that 
his individuality is circumscribed to no petty bounds of obedience or respect, 
but that he has become in a single night 

** The foremost man of all the world.” 
However the trial was beneficial, for it stamped upen the Freshman character 
an assurance and independence, which months of studious quietude could 


scarcely have given. 


Boatine. — With each returning year, boating ardor at Princeton rises to 
the boiling point, but unfortunately it is soon cooled. The question so often 
asked, whether Princeton will ever be a Boating College, admits of no posi- 
tive answer. It is certaln, however, that she can never hope to be such 
until the lovers of this sport enter into it with the sturdy resolution, and 
determined spirit, that infuse all our other athletic exercises. It is of course 
a truism to say that there are serious obstacles to be removed and vast diffi 
culties to be confronted. Other colleges have struggled with greater. The 
university, that to-day is pearing her blushing boating honors thick upon her, 


has overcome difficulties. and is now hampered with embarrassments scarcely 
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less than our own. This same zeal, and dogged perseverance in grappling 
with opposition must pervade us if we would raise our boating to the level 
of other colleges. But all writing on this subject is profitless, unless it 
incites to action, unless some real earnest work is going on. At the com- 
mencement of the present session an enthusiastic meeting was held. We 
have never seen greater excitement and interest manifested. 70 names were 
added to the roll of the Association. The followinz officers were elected 4 

William H Sponsler, °74. President. 

Charles Scribner, '75, Vice President. 

William M. Smith. '74, Commodore. 

John M. Taylor, °76, Vice Commodore 

Allan Marquand, ‘74, Director. 

Herman G. Denison, 75, Treasurer. 

John Conger, “76, Secretary. 

At this meeting committees were appointed, one of which was to under 
take the collection of funds necessary to the erection of a new boat house. 
T 
remarks illustrative of the impecunious condition of the Association closing 


with a request for a moderate subscription, were to have been sent via 


ve means by which the money was to be obtained were as follows. A few 


postal cards to one thousand of the graduates, friends and patrons of the 
college. The expressions of willingness to assist us. that came from divers 
quarters, fully warranted this rather bold speculation. We regret to learn, 
that, in consequence of the tightened money-market throughout the country. 
this project has been postponed if not abandoned. At the meeting above 
mentioned the general enthusiasm found expression in the following resolu- 
tions : 

Warereas, Princeton early won. and has always sustained an enviable 
reputation at the bat and in athletie sports; and 

Wuereas, Her lack of interest in boating matters has been noticed and 
wondered at by the other colleges of the land, therefore 

Be it resolved, That we send delegates to the Collegiate Rowing Conven- 
tion, to be held in April next, and that immediate preparation be made fo1 
training and sending a crew to the next College Regatta, and 

Be it resolved, That a copy of*these resolutions be sent to the Nassav 
Lir, MaGazixe for publication. 

The fulfillment of the intention expressed in these resolutions rests upon 
the Association. We have noticed that of late the ardor of boating men 
seems to be dampened. We fear lest a spirit of lethargy and indifference 
may undermine their resolves. At present, however, a committee of deter- 
mined men are busily engaged, in making estimates, inspecting situations and 
arranging preliminaries relative to the erection of the New Boat House. An 
admirable site has been selected. It is on the south bank of the canal just 
below the first bridge east of the railroad. It can be reached by ten minutes 
walk from the college. The Boat House will be large enough to contain 20 


hoats. and is to be neatly fitted up with dressing rooms and other convenien- 
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ces. With these advantages, we see no reason why Princeton should not in 
the coming summer acquit herself creditably at the oar. A few weeks ago 


a cordial invitation to 





he Commodore of the Association received from Y: 


visit them on the occasion of their Fall Regatta. Since then other commu- 
nications indicating a desire tO assist us, have come to hand. The Associa 
tion appreciate these thoughtful attentions, and feel that the friendly relations 
existing between the colleges are thereby cemented. 

Base Bau... —Princeton insignificant at the oar is resplendent at the bat. : 
Last year’s laurels have not faded, and this year’s triumphs have been many 
and signal. When the college assembled after the long vacation, great 
anxiety was manifested lest we should be unable to sustain the reputation, 
so brilliantly won Unlimited confidence had been plac ed in the nine, their 
drill had been warmly commended by their opponents, the evenness of their 
playing, the strength of their batting had been the subject of general 
applause. Five members of the nine graduated with “73. Their loss was 
greatly regretted, and grave apprehensions for the future were felt by all. 
rhis term's experience has dispelled all misgivings, and our brilliant victories 


have proven that the base ball calibre of ** old Nassau,” is in no way dimin 


ished or impaired. The five new players who have succeeded to the vacant 
positions show merit that rivals their predecessors. Mr. Paton, the captain, 
fulfills the duties of his position with alacrity and zeal. The nine have been , 
undergoing some vigorous practice, though it is a noticeable fact that there 
is never a lack of spectators to criticize and cheer. Success in the base ball 
field animates the college, and enthusiasm for this favored one robs the 
other sports of their due interest and attention. The rapid approach of 
winter, will prevent our playing many more gatzes this season. It is the 


intention of the captain to keep up a systematic gymnastic training through 
out the winter months. A pitching alley is to be constructed, and determined 
efforts made to hold fast te our present honors, and, if kind fortune favors us. 
to add in the succeeding season new lustre to our just fame. 


The opening match of the season was with the ** Irvingtons*’ of Irving 


ton, N. J. This can hardly be dignified with the title of a match game. The 
depleted ranks of the Irvingtons were reinforced by four gentlemen of the 5 
college Princeton gained an easy victory in a score of 31 to 7. 


The second game was with our old opponents, the Chelseas of Brooklyn. 
The College overwhelmingly defeated the Chelseas last spring, and they came 
,0 Princeton with the avowed determination to retrieve their fallen fortunes 
and to visit us with a just retaliation. The nine accepted the situation, and 
though playing, as the score will show, an up-hill game, succeeded after 11 
innings in vanquishing their antagonists. It was felt that the reputation of 
the College was at stake, and the tremulous excitement which during the 
game pervaded the throngs of spectators, broke out into a yell of mingled 
satisfaction and relief, when the run that decided our victory was safely made. 


The score is as follows: 
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PRINCETON, : CHELSEA 

. R. 0 RK 
Beach, p.., ? 8 McCormick, rf., a 1 
Woods, c.. » ] West, 2b., 4 3 
Van Deventer, rf.. 3 3 Metcalfe, s.. { 1 
Bruyere, 3b.. l 1 Richardson, 1b.. 3 0 
Paton, ef., 5 0 Cassidy. cf., 4 l 
VanLennep, 1b,, 4 2 Gordon, 3b., 4 ] 
Williamson, If.. 5 I Hannigan, |., 4 2 
Jacobus. 2b., 4 2 Rule, p., 3 3 
Mann, s., ! 2 Roach, c¢., 1 3 

33 15 33 14 


Umpire—Mr. Rodgers, Staten Island 

Time of game, two hours fifteen minutes. 

Earned Runs— Princeton 4; Chelsea 0. 

There is an ebb as well as a flood tide in base ball playing. The conti- 
dence which after the Chelsea game had risen to colossal height was doomed 
to be sorely shaken. On Tuesday Oct. 14th, Princeton met the Atlantics of 
Brooklyn, and were defeated by a score of 15 to 3. Gross errors were com- 
mitted by the College nine, and their playing was generally abused. The 

\tlantics played a strong and steady game. The largeness of their score is 
due more to the misplay of ther opponents, than to the facility with which 
they batted the pitching The ‘tricks of the trade."’ practiced by the pro- 
fessionals to intimidate, if possible our wiry and wary players, met with loud 
lisapprobation from the spectators. 

The Trenton Club manifested at this time a strong desire to play with 
Princeton a series of games. Two years ago they had defeated the College. 
and doubtless deemed that there would be little difficulty in repeating their 
success. This year, however, fortune favored us, 

The College nine played with characteristic abandon and ease, and van- 
quished the Trentons by the modest number of 44 runs. The score stood 
‘7 to 3. The Trenton Club expressed no wish, evinced no hankering to play 
the remainder of the series. 

On Saturday, Oct. 18th, the Yale nine visited us. Last spring two of a 
series of games Were played, each college winning one. The opposition of 
the Yale Faculty and the approach of examinations interfered with the 
intended third game. The introduction this fall of new material into both 
nines has essentially changed them, and considerable interest and no little 
anxiety were shown as to the issue of their meeting. 

Since the Atlantic game, several alterations productive of good results 
had been made in the Princeton nine. The appearance of the Yale nine too 
was perceptibly changed but they were by no means so revolutionized as Prince- 
ton. The game, played in the afternoon, was witnessed by hundreds. The 
excitement which at the beginning was intense, dwindled at the close into a 
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satisfied interest. From the outset, Yale seemed to recognize that victory 
was ours. but struggled manfully against the rapidly increasing score. The 
College nine played steadily and with a precision that was almost free from 
error. The batting both for safety and distance was unexampled 


The pitching of Beach and the catching of Woods formed a constant 


check upon the sturdy efforts of the Yale mer Bruyere, at ** first,’’ was 


reliable throughout, while Jacobus at ** second’ and Loughiin at 


short.”’ 
layed carefully and with telling effect. Mann surpassed all at the bat, and 
the fielders filled their positions with a suecess which gave confidence to the 
rest, and satisfaction to their sympathizers among the spectators. The game 
ended with a score of 18 to 4 in favor of Princeton The Yale nine made a 
number of brilliant plays, but seemed incapable of putting forth a strong, 
persistent and concerted effort. An impartial and interesting account of the 
game was given in the Yale Record of the succeeding week. 

A more pleasant, straight-forward, and gentlemanly set of men it has never 
been our lot to entertain. and we have never seen a nine which bore defeat 
more sensibly and cheerily. Their visit was thoroughly appreciated, their 
conduct under the disastrous circumstances was generally commended. When 


both nines have been invigorated by a winter's rest, we shall expect to see’ 


new and determined efforts for supremacy. We append the full score. 
PRINCETON, YALE. 

Lol i] 0 1 

Beach, p-. ) l Hotchkiss. c¢.. 3 0 
Woods, e.. 4 l Smith, If., 3 l 
Vandeventer, rf., 2 2 Avery, p., 4 0 
Bruyere, 3b., $ l Osborne, ef.. 4 0 
Paton, ef.. 4 I Scudder, Ib.. a 0 
Loughlin, s.. 2 ; Maxwell, 2b., 4 0 
Williamson. If.. 2 Jones, s.. 2 1 
Jacobus. 2b., 5 2 Foster, rf.. 2 2 
Mann, 3b., l { Dunning. 3b., 0 0 
27 18 27 { 


Umpire—<A. C. Crawford, Princeton 
Time of game two hours. 
Earned runs—Yale 0; Princeton 1. 


Throughout the months of September and October, the Class nines played 


a brisk succession of games for the college championship. The plan of com 


petition was as follows: The Seniors with Sophomores, the Juniors with 


Freshmen, played a series of three games. Inthe majority of the matches 
the Seniors and Juniors were respe*tively successful. The winning nines 


played a series together, and the Seniors won the college championship 
Foor Bau..—On Oct. 19th, an inter-collegiate convention of the foot ball 

delegates was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York City. The dele 

gates from Yale were Messrs. Porter and Halstead; from Rutgers, Messrs. 


— 
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Searing and Fuller; andfrom Princeton, Messrs. Ricketts and Lionberger. 
Columbia appointed Messrs. Fenney and Whitlock but these gentlemen failed 
to put in an appearance. The following rules were unanimously adopted by 
Yale, Rutgers and Princeton : 

1. The ground shall be 400 feet long by 250 feet broad. 

2 The distance between the posts of ench goal shall be 25 feet. 

The number for match games shall be twenty to a side. 

4. To win a game, six goals are necessary, but that side shall be con 
sidered the victor which, when the game is called, shall have secured the 
greatest number of goals, provided that number be two or more. To secure 
a goal, the ball must pass between the posts. 

5. No player shall throw or carry the ball. Any violation of this regula 
tion shall constitute a foul, and the player so offending shall throw the ball. 
perpendicularly into the air, to a height of at least twelve feet, and the ball 
shail not be in play until it has touched the ground. 

6. When a ball passes out of bounds it is a foul, and the player causing 


it shall advance, at right angles to the boundary line, fifteen paces from the 


* point where the ball went, and shall proceed as in rule 5. 


7. No tripping shall be allowed, nor shall any player use his hands to 
hold or push an adversary. 

8. The winners of the toss shal! have the choice of first goal, and the 
sides shall change goals at every successive inning. In starting the ball, it 
shall be fairly kicked, not babied, from a point 150 feet in front of the start 
er’s goal. 

9. Until the ball is kicked, no player on either side shall be in advance of 
a line parallel to the line of his goal, and distant from it 150 feet. 

10. There shall be two judges, one from each of the contesting colleges. 
and one referee ; all to be chosen by the captains. 

11. No player shall wear spikes or iron plates on his shoes. 

12. In all match games a No. 6 ball shall be used, furnished by the chal 
lenging side, and to become the property of the victors. 

Matches were verbally arranged as follows : 

Saturday, Oct. 25—Rutgers vs. Yale, at New Haven. 

Wednesday. Oct. 26— Rutgers vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

Saturday, Nov. 1—Princeton vs. Yale, at New Haven. 

Wednesday, Nov. 5—Princeton vs. Rutgers, at New Brunswick. N. J. 

The result of the first game was three to one in favor of Yale. The 
Rutgers men sent word that they could not come to Princeton on Oct. 26th. 
and a match was arranged for Nov. 5th. This game, too, was not played 
because of a misunderstanding, Rutgers desiringto come when Princeton men 
would be engaged with recitations. Another failure to make connections 
occurred on Nov. Ist. This disappointment was occasioned because, first, 
certain members of the University twenty had made engagements previous 
to the announcement of the game and, secondly, Yale offered such a paltry 
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pittance that the treasury would not permit the expenses, attendant upon such 
atrip. However, on Nov. 15th our twenty expect to visit Yale, if the Faculty 
yrant permission. 

Harvard refused to send delegates to this convention claiming that their 
method of playing is so radically different from other colleges, that no possi- 
ble advantage could be derived. We deprecate this exclusive spirit of Har- 
vard. Surely, no harm could have resulted from sending men to this conven- 
tion, for it is possible that by mutual concessions some satisfactory plan could 
have been devised, whereby Harvard might enter the lists and contend in this 
manly game. 

It is cheering to see that an increased interest is being taken in foot ball 
at Princeton. Several exciting matches have taken place between the differ- 
ent classes. 

Latest.--Saturday. Nov. 15th. —Yale vs. Princeton, 2 to 0 in favor of 
Princeton. 

During the vacation, Mr. Goldie, again entered the lists and bore away 
scores of prizes. At the International Athletic games in Philadelphia he 
won the champion medal, and met with like success at Montreal. The pos- 
session of these two medals makes him the Champjon Athlete of Canada and 
the United States. He entered, during the summer months, Athletic games 
in thirteen different places, and in every instance carried of the majority of 
the prizes. His unequalled strength and skill were amply rewarded, for he 
won, in the aggregate, 100 prize medals. His most noticeable feat was a 
‘standing high leap’ of 4 ft. 10 in., at New York. This has never been 
reached or surpassed by any Athlete in the United. States. Mr. Goldie’s 
prowess and proficiency are everywhere acknowledged. During his four years’ 
campaign he has won not less than 400 prizes. We confess a pride in his 
good fortune and wish for him brighter laurels, if possible, inthe future. His 
unremitting efforts in raising the standard of physical culture in the college 
have been crowned with success, and have enlisted the sympathies of our 
instructors, patrons and friends. 

We regret exceedingly that Mr. Ross wgs obliged to resign from the Lit. 
Board on account of ill health. His well known ability as a writer, together 
with his invaluable experience in the editorial business, peculiarly fitted him 
for the position of editor. Although he no longer meet with us in the flesh, 
still in our mysterious conclaves, we shall remember his genial face and 
always extend to him the right hand of editorial fellowship. We wish to 
acknowledge his kindness in furnishing us with some interesting items. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
The Senior Class has now 103 members and hopes to graduate with not 
less than 100 diplomas. 
The Juniors being the smallest class in college have accepted ‘* Multum in 
parvo,’’ as their armorial bearing. 
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The Sophomores boast 117 men. 

The Freshmen lack the characteristic insubordination of their predeces 
sors, and are considered by both Sophomores and Faculty as models of 
docility, and marvels of credulity. 

Dr. MeCosh and his family spent the summer vacation at the Sweet 
Springs, Va. 

Last Commencement, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Dr. 
Atwater by Yale College; upon Dr. Green of the Seminary by Rutgers Col- 
lege. Through an inadvertence, Dr. Atwater’s new title has been omitted in 
the Catalogue. 

* The Medal of Honor was conferred upon Dr. Guyot by the Vienna Exhi 
bition. 

Speaking of his late valuable and exhaustive work on Physical Geography 
the National Normal says : ; 

‘+ Its text covers every branch of Physical Geography ; the facts presented 
are stated with singular lucidity and compactness while the wealth of knowledge 
which has resulted from the life-long devotion of Professor Guyot to this 
science, securing for him the position of its greatest living exponent, is 
apparent upon every page and must excite in the mind of the scholar that 
enthusiasm which inspires the work throughout, making its study a pleasure 
and a delight.” 

The Met/odist in a criticism of Dr. Burr's Pater Mundi, made the following 
allusion: ‘* We commend Dr. Burr's logic to the criticism of Prof. Alexan- 
der of Princeton, who is our best champion of the Nebular Hypothesis.”’ 

Weare glad that Dr. Duffield’s health is so far improved as to enable him 
to meet his classes. Those who enjoy a privilege from which other classes 
have been debarred will appreciate the benefit of his instruction and expe- 
rience. 

Prof. Packard has been ‘‘ summering “* at Narraganset. We understand 
that while there he was occasionally observed to ‘ trip the light fantastic.”’ 

Prof. Hart has returned to the ‘* business and bosoms" of his classes. 
The Professor has spent the summer months in travelling on the continent. 
No one could have better appreciated the delights of foreign travel, and his 
vacation has been replete with enjoyment. He has rested in the French 
Metropolis, traversed the sunny fields and vine-clad hills of France, and 
pierced the ‘* Alpine solitudes."" The Senior Class are in possession of his 
promise to give a ‘* round unvarnished tale of his whole course of travel.” 
Due notice of the lecture will be given. and we advise all who would listen 
to a pleasant story to attend. 

Prof. Brackett has adopted the new and advantageous plan of making 
his lectures voluntary. His ‘* Conferences,”* are so interesting and instruc 
tive, that they are made a matter of thought and general criticism. His 
elective classes are atterded by those who do not regularly pursue his branches. 
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We hope that this method, so successful in Germany. and in some of our 
ative institutions, will meet with more generat favor among American 
Dr. Duffield’s house is rapidly approaching completion, and is an orna 
nent to the Avenue 
rhe artificial squeduct in the southwest extremity of the college ground, 
as been dignified with the title of ‘* Kosh pond.’ tis proposed that an 
‘hydraulic ram “" force the water up to the college buildings. The hitter 
malignity of ‘77 is already designing it as a ‘‘ducking hole’ for their prospec 
ve underlings. We doubt not that during the coming winter the ‘* glass of 
ushion and the mould of form,”’ will grace its frozen surface. 
rhere is a man in college who weekly receives papers from home contain- 
ng exquisite tube roses for his button-hole. Such a Dulcinea is worth having 
Nhe has one sister left! 
rhe eradication of necessary evils is progressing. Last year the college 
was possessed of four representatives of that indefinite ** genus homo,” 
ealled Tutors This year but two grace the Faculty list. When the last 


‘corps”’ broke into open rebellion, against the magnates of the powers 
that he.’’ it was feared that this blossoming institution would wither into 
the ** sear and yellow leaf.’" But in the language of the poet, 

‘* Another race the fullowing Fas. supplies.”’ 

Messrs. Halsey and Cross. were selected with unusual discrimination. 
rhey are men of unquestioned ability and of growing popularity among their 
classes 

rhe President's house is undergoing repairs 

East College has been improved by a mansard roof. 

lhe Senior Class are busily engaged in expectorating the quintessence of 
their erudition accumulated by their three years pilgrimage among the moths 
and monuments of Literature. ‘The weekly wheel rotates and the shrinking 


Senior dreads the revolution of the Saturday spoke 


Scene. President's recitation room. 

PRESIDENT (humbly ** Come now, Mr. — —. what fall have we in the 
Bible before the fall of man ?”’ 

SorHomore (composedly ** The fall of the woman.” 


** That ‘ll do to-day Mr. 

A Junior wants to know whether the Dean of Canterbury was the same 
cuss as wrote ‘‘them’’ Canterbury Tales. We consider his condition pre 
carious and refer him for information to the Professor of English Literature. 

The following is a remark made by a jocular Professor to his indifferent 
and refractory class. 

‘Some of you will undoubtedly obtain the degree of Amazingly Smart 
Scholars. You perceive that I talk symbolically by tviTiaL Lerrers 
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A review of Dr. McCosh's Divine Government may be found in the North 
British Review, Vol. 12; also of Prof. Guyot’s ‘‘ Earth and Man,” in the 
July No. of the North American Review for 1840- 

In King Lear, Act. II., Scene 8, Shakespeare is guilty of an abominable 
‘** Honeyman.” 

Kent. Where learned you this Fuol? 

Fool. Not in the stocks Fool. 

The original ** boot-lick "’ was Caliban. Hearken unto this in the Tem- 
pest. Act LV., Scene I. 

Cal Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own forever, and I, thy Caliban 
For aye thy Foot-licker. 

Not long ago, two Seniors were indulging their pugilistic propensities in 
a bowling-alley of the Gymnasium. Their spleen was thoroughly aroused, 
and about to be vented in the complete subjugation of their respective nasal 
organs, and in generating protuberances upon the malar teguments. The 
interposition of the President interrupted this interesting interview. By 
request we publish the opening lines of a didactic parody, relative to this 
subject: 

‘* O ‘Sister.’ you should never let 
Your angry pass‘ons rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To scratch out * Jerry's’ eyes.”’ 


"’ was formed. 


At the opening of the session a new ** College Quartette 
It is composed of Deems, '74, 1st Bass; Bates, '74, 2d Bass; Fleming, ’75, 
Ist Tenor: Allen, ‘75, 2d Tenor. 

If any man desires to hear pure and unadulterated blasphemy, a noctur 
nal ramble through the streets of Princeton will satisfy his longing. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4th, was a day of triumph to our friend, George O. Van- 
derbilt, ‘73. Graduating last June, this gentleman's success in the political 
arena is unprecedented. In other sections of the district the rival candidate 
received the majority, but the voters of Princeton came boldly to the rescue 
and Mr. Vanderbilt's election was insured. There are few men who so early 
in life will meet like good-fortune. Have we a second Hamilton among us? 
Our heartiest good wishes will always attend this gentleman as he mounts 
the political ladder, and, to-day, when the story of his triumph is on every 
tongue, we can foresee him becoming, on 


‘+ Fortune's crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire."’ 


CHIPS AND SPLINTERS. 
It is important and interesting to the general reader to look from the 


windows of the ‘‘ studious cloisters ’’ of his retirement, upon the blustering 
scene of student life in other Institutions. With the editorial adz, we have 
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traversed our forest of exchanges. hewing chips, and gathering splinters from 
the gnarled oaks of Harvard, the graceful elms of Yale, and the slender yews 
and luxuriant exotics of Vassar Hill. 

2,517 degrees were conferred in this country during the last year.— Ez. 

No word has as yet come from Vassar, and the College World is languish 
ing. Never had our sister a rarer opportunity to fulfill the sublime purpose 
of her mission. 

‘*The mission of woman on earth—to nurse and to heal the sick world 


that leans on her.”’ Like a blooming oasis in a desert has the Miscellany 
been among our exchanges. This is to certify that we are running for the 
prize. 


The Amherst students are advocating a lecture course 

Harvard is slowly following her sister institutions in the adoption of judi 
cious reforms. For years past, have issued from Cambridge stories of Fresh 
man agony and torture, that rival the tales of a De Quincey or Poe. The 
Harvard journals assure the world, that ** Hazing has become obsolete.” 
This declaration will cheer and comfort the anxious heart of many a doting 
parent. 

The Lecture Association of Ann Arbor has lost $1,056 by the failure of 
a bank. This is but one of the minor evils that ‘‘ the flesh is heir to.” 

A Sophomore at Lafayette was tried by his classmates for theft and expell- 
ed from the class. — Mad. 

Cornell University begins its sixth year with 209 Freshmen! Raw recruits 
for Satan.— Northern Christian Advocate. 

Bowdoin complains that their system in the election of Class Day officers 
‘‘is illustrative of the universal depravity of the human heart.’’ At this col 
lege the students from Seniors to Freshmen are dressed in uniform. 

At the University of Chicago all the Seniors, with one exception, wear 
** plugs.”’ 

The Syracuse University is erying for tutors. 

“Tis best to bear the ills we have, 
Then fly to others that we know not of.”’ 

In consequence of the recent unfortunate accident at Cornell, the faculty 
of Yale have used an antidote against the possibility of a similar mishap, by 
prohibiting all barbarian initiations into the societies, excepting the oath and 
other verbal ceremonies. 

During the Fall, Wesleyan has been working well at the oar, and is 
determined that Methodist muscle shail be triumphant at the next Regatta. 

Trinity students are said to be the main staples of all social entertain- 
ments in Hartford. They are ** men of fashion and renown,”’ distinguished 
alike for their physical loveliness, aud their almighty influence over the 
hearts and hands of the Hartford belles. We understand that they are ‘‘far- 
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famed in lady’s tower and hall,’’ and justly merit their title of ‘‘ the flowers 
of chivalry.’ 


Shurleff College, Iowa, is the most advanced of our mixed Institutions. 
In an editorial of the Qui Vive, the college organ, the girls fondly exclaim, 
* We can now enjoy equal privileges with our brothers.’’ In exultation over 
their triumphs, they tell us that they have been cordially welcomed into the 
Literary Societies, and have now been invited to share the editorial sanctum. 
To illustrate the literary character of the sheet, we publish the following: 
‘*The keeping of hogs in close pens in many parts of our town, isa 
nuisance scarcely tolerable. Persons who must have a few pigs in order to 
save the crumbs that fall from the table should endeavor to keep the pen 
free from that onarthly odor.”’ 

A Yale Freshman wears a white plug. A result of this priggish pluck is 

seen in the fact that five Sophomores were suspended for hazing. 

A postal card, containing the following, was picked up on the Freshman 
recitation room floor this morning :— 

‘Dear Father.—They came into our room—blowed out light—stood us 
on hi le—had to sean Livy—had to spell three- syllabled wor ds—hard ones— 
and I want you to come down Monday. D—.’ —Ex. 

A Junior thus writes in his diary after *‘turning in’’ at a rather unsea- 
sonable hour: 

Oh, the luscious osculations 
Of to-night’s manipulations 
With Mary Jane: 
Klijah-like I felt translated 
To some blissful, better land ; 
Where lovers met, and loved and mated, 
Joined in hope, and heart and hand. 
But the thought that’s now supernal, 
Is, how her main garb noctural, 
Appeared, and like some ghost infernal, 
Crushed out + hope so fresh and vernal, 
By telling me I'd better turn all 
Hope to flight, and nevermore 
Insert my corpus through her door. 
Not a nickle cared her mother 
For the many tears I shed, 
But told me I — go to thunder, 
And Mary Jane might go to bed.— Reporter. 

Soliloquy of Prof., after a student has tried to pass an examination: ‘] 
ought not to let him through, but will have to, lest by his continual coming 
he weary me.’’— Ez. 

A certain Junior, ‘‘nameless here for evermore,’’ preparing for the 
ministry, wrote a sermon during his Freshman year. Since that time he has 
preached it thirteen times, spoken parts of it for declamations, and, when 
original declamations were required, has ‘‘ been prepared”’ with it; handed 
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it in as his Junior Ex. oration, and is now furnishing it to the Professor of 


Rhetoric, in bi-weekly installments, for essays. The three lower classes 








have a treat in store for them, for he intends to use it for chapel orations 
next vear.— Argus. 
Such ‘‘ repeaters’’ are not confined to Wesleyan rhe conscience of 
many of our readers may remind them of a kindred experience 
his is the way they pickle sentiment at Dartmouth : 
The mouth of the girl 
Has a piquant curl 
As if to all it were saying: 
** Catch me if you can, 
* That is all my plan, 
‘I love with hearts to be playing.’ 
‘Tis plain a coquet 
In the frame work's set. 
Or else I'm sadly mistaken : 
rhe lover th: t sips 
Those bright curling lips 
His heart will be sorely shaken. 
A Yate Co..ece student said he had rather be boss pancake-baker oi 
Vassar College than to have Professor Tyndali’s head on his shoulders. 


Chronicle. 


Freshman (swimmingly, ‘* What is the the value of a senior?” 


‘Taking a Freshman as a unit of measure, he is 


Senior (severely, 
valued at infinity."’— Fz. 
At Madison the study of the classics seems to have a refining influence upon 
the mind. Witness this: 
Scene—Junior den, student scanning.--There comes a tapping at the 
door, visitor enters, while student concludes his scanning with the exclama 
tion ** Quod si com-min-uas.’*— Madisonensis 


We always deprecate a prying 


5 


inquisitiveness into the mysterious age ot 
the ** sex 

A Freshman asked a young lady her age, and she replied : 

Six times seven and seven times three, added to my age, will exceed 

six times nine and four, as double my age exceeds twenty.’ 

Freshman thought she looked much older.— 7riad. 

How many Juniors, indulging in the amenities of social life will recognize 
the truth of the following: 

** Kissing a lady with an Elizabethan ruffle on is about as much fun as 
embracing a circular saw in full motion.”’— Zz 

Junior—‘* Why is my chum like a harp struck by lighting?" Senior 


Because he's a blasted liar Correct. — Madisonensis. 

The Freshman who offered the tutor fifty cents for a pony to Livy. desires 
us to say that he concedes the championship to that classmate who borrowed 
a broom at the President's house.— Orient. 
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A New York editor is accused of being drunk, because he printed a quo 
tation as follows: ‘‘ And the cock wept thrice and Peter went out and crew 
bitterly.’’— Ham. Lit. Monthly. 


A pLace for everything and everything in its place. A man at Princeton 
College nails his slippers on the wall, four feet up and then all he has to do 
of an evening is to wheel up his easy chair in front of them.— Vassar Miscel- 
lany. 


We admit the charge and regret that the Goddess of Fashion will not per- 
mit Vassar’s fair devotees to enjoy a similar luxury. 


In a Latin class, a few days since, a young lady was called up for the 
declension of a certain word. She boldly proceeded: ‘‘ Hic, hac, hoc, uve-vs. 
HUG-US, HUG-Us,’’ which latter was received with joyful applause by the boys. 

Ex. 


We publish this hackneyed joke for the benefit of our readers who use the 
weed : 

A professor observing a student with something in his mouth like tobacco. 
cried out, ‘‘Quid est hoc ?’’ when the student replied, ‘* Hoc est quid.’’— Ez. 


That man in the Junior class who wears wire garters to shorten his shirt 
sleeves has a story to tell. Last Sunday, while coming out of Trinity, one of 
these articles, having worked down, slipped over his hand on the floor. A 
young lady, thinking that it had a familiar look, gazed at it with horror, 
shrunk back, and then, with a fearful swoop, bore it away in haste. This 
man swears he will wear nothing in the future but gents’ furnishing goods.— 
Trinity Tablet. 


During the cold, cloudy weather we had some time ago, several of the 
ladies in the middle college were heard to exclaim, ‘‘ O, for a little sun.” 
Ez. 

A fellow being warned by the livery stable man not to ‘‘ drive that horse 


too hard,’’ replied that he was going to a funeral and was bound to keep up 
with the procession, if it killed the beast.— Williams Review. 


They have a tutor at Harvard so near-sighted that he walks along the 
street with one foot on the curbstone and the other in the gutter, wondering 
why he is so infernally lame.— Record. 


A Freshman the other day, reciting Horace in the society of a ** pony” 
leaf and a guilty conscience, was asked by the Tutor, with reference to the 
text, if he had ‘‘ pones."* As his cheeks quickly assumed the shade of 
Weale’s classics, the Tutor apologized for asking him before the class, adding 


that he was unaware that he was so sensitive. — Orient. 
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PERSONALS. 

‘25. Hon. Abraham O. Zabriskie, formerly Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey, died in California during July last. 

‘68. Elwood Harris, Successful Lawyer in Newark, N. J. 

‘68. E. M. Turner, Former Tutor in Princeton College, and now Princi 
pal of Clarksburgh High School. 

‘69. Young, Practising Law in Chicago. 

‘70. Yeisley, Assistant Pastor in Dr. Backus’ Church, Baltimore, Md. 

‘70. Benj. C. Henry, Gone as a missionary to China. 

‘70. John E. Peters, Preaching in Huntingdon, West Virginia. 

‘71. Benj. Warfield, In Princeton Seminary. 

‘71. John Laird, Former Tutor in Princeton Colleze, and now Superinten 


dent of Schools in Paterson, N. J. 


71. Andrew Happer, In Princeton Seminary. 

‘72. Seott, At home in Lexington, Ky. 

‘72. Berry, In Union Seminary, N. Y. 

‘72. Cal. Lane, Studying Law in Baltimore, Md. 

‘72. J. L. Sooy, Professor of Ancient Languages and Mental and Moral 


Science in Bordentown Female College; also writing for McClintock & 
Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. 


8. Adams, Studying Law in Philadelphia. 


i 

‘73. Bissell, Studying Law in Catskill, N. Y. 

‘73. Bryan, Studying Metaphysics in Berlin. 

‘73. A. Canfield, Domesticating in Princeton. 

‘73. J. C. Conover, ‘* Burnt out "’ at Freehold, N. J. 


73. J. H. Cowan, Teaching School and Stump Speaking in Seville, O. 
‘73. Garret, Medicine in Philadelphia. 
73. Hubbel, On the bosom of the deep. 
3. Lloyd, Law at Doylestown, Pa 
8. McLanahan, Union Seminary. 
78. Sanson, Enjoying treble bliss. 
‘73. Sloan, Married. 
‘73. Switzer, ‘‘ Pressing bricks for the Government.”’ St. Louis, Mo 
‘73. J. H. Van Dyke, Teaching at Thornberry, Pa. 
3. G. Van Dyke, Law in Milwaukee, Mich. 
73. Van Valzah, Medicine in Philadelphia. 
73. Pell, Richards, Dennis, Thomson, Lathrope and Crane, Studying 
Medicine in New York City. 
‘78. H. Condit, D. Scott, Paisley, Taylor, Jones and Negley are in Prince 
ton Seminary. 
78. Dulles, Principal of Grammar School in Wilkesbarre, Pa 
‘78. Duffield, Teaching at Yonkers, N. Y. 
74. Scotland, When last heard of was at Stettin, Prussia. 
‘74. Hendrickson, Book Agent in California. 


XUM 








XUM 
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EXCHANGES. 


Yale Courant, Madisonensis, Williams Vidette, Harvard Advocate, 
Magenta, Yale Record, Hamilton Lit., Volante, Darimouth, Yale Lit. Mag., 
Trinity Tablet, Vassar Miscellany, Packer Quarterly, Cornell Era, Cornell 
Times, Bates Student, Targum, Amherst Student, Cap and Gown, Williams 
Review, The Anvil. College Mercury, Qui Vive, College Courier, University 
Herald, College Olio, Tripod, Tyro, University Reporter, Geyser, Bowdoin 
Orient, Dennison Collegian, lowa Classic, Hesperian Student. 

The Cornell Times is the soubriquet adopted by a new weekly paper at 
Cornell University. The plan of conducting the paper is modern and savors of 
reform in the right direction. The editors are elected by the outgoing class, 
thus doing away with the disgraceful scenes of aclasselection. Each class is 
represented by two editors. We welcome the paper to our sanctum and shall 
gladly exchange. However, we ardently hope that they will adopt some other 
plan of rearing poets. Listen to a single stanza: 

* When we from Vassar plucked a flower 
Which bloomed beneath the old grey tower, 
Transplanted to our hillside bower, 
In the good old Cornell Times.”’ 
The idea of plucking a Vassar flower we admit to be sweetly poetic, but the 
thought of transporting such a tropical plant into a Cornell bower is enough 
to curdle the blood af a Hottentot. 

The Hesperian Student came to us with the superscription, Vassar Lit. 
Yag., Princeton, N. J. 

The Madisonensis is among our best and most readable exchanges. It 
vpens with a prize essay on ‘*‘ Humboldt and Ritter,"’ which displays careful 
thought. The criticism of Holland's *‘Arthur Bonnicastle"’ is timely and 
just. The would-be sermon on ‘* Pull Out That Stinger’’ savors too much 
of school-boyism. This number contains a caustic article on ‘‘ Bores”’ 
whom Webster defines as ‘* persons or things that weary by ceaseiess repeti- 
tion.”’ 

The Yale Courant mourns over the lack of interest taken in the college 
prayer meetings. Out of a class of some 120 members, only about 25 men 
think *‘ college a fit place to lay the foundation for a Chris.ian character.”’ 
Another writer thus speaks of the manner in which Yale students honor (?) 
the presence of ladies at their chapel services: ‘* Ladies are fond of admir- 
ation, ‘ for ‘tis their nature to;’ but it is possible they may object to having 
that admiration manifested as it usually is, i. e., by a couple of hundred pairs 
of eyes directed full upon them—half of the owners of these visual orbs 
staring wildly, and with drooping jaws.’’ We fear there are such animals in 


Princeton. 
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We can add our voice to the encomiums which the Bates Student is 
receiving from all hands, and which it richly merits. Although its external 
appearance is not prepossessing, still its contents balance this deficiency. 
The pleasing romance, ‘‘A Summer at the Old Homestead,”’ is written by one 
who possesses capabilities for this kind of composition. Though we do not 
yet comprehend Miss Harlon’s peculiar genius, still we are amazed at her 
pathetic utterance, and her masculine unreserve. The poetry of the ‘‘Student” 
is admirable ; ‘‘ Open Eyes,’’ contains some practical admonition ; the ‘*Col- 
lege Club”’ is a fair reproduction of Sophomoric experience, and the Editors’ 
Port Folio contains two carefully written and sensible editorials. We think 
that the ‘‘ Student ’’ would be improved by an occasional article on a more 
scholarly subject than those which fill the pages of the present numbar. 

The Hamilton Literary Magazine bas a neat and classical appearance, 
and is especiallf commended for its typographical correctness. We fondly 
hope that its stock of prize orations on the subject of the ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg and its Results” is exhausted. Patriotism is a most deserving quality 
but we object to being surfeited with it. Perhaps it is a quixotic delusion of 
our own, but we believe that college orations, with the exception of the 
spread-eagle, fourth of July and Washington's birth-day speech, should pos 
sess a more modest, scholarly and philosophic tone than the narration of a 
battle or the superficial estimation of its results can possibly contain. 
The present oration gives the embryo orator an admirable opportunity for 
displaying his dramatic abilities, and he must have lifted his audience into 
rapture, when he talked of ‘* Louisiana Tigers ‘eaping into the very jaws of 
death,’’ and when bursting with the memories of historical research, he spoke 
of meeting the champions of Gettysburg upon the * tablets of glory,’’ with 
the heroes of Marathon and Thermopylae. ‘*Twenty Years of Philosophy,” 
evinces a wide philosophical reading, and is a fair accumulation of metaphysi- 
cal statistics. ‘‘ A Day in Mobile,’’ is gracefully written and engages the 
interest of the reader. The article entitled *‘ Cardephonia,’’ we admire 
and commend. The trenchant manner in which it hacks that ‘truly scholarly 
production,’’ is worthy of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Critic.’’ The complete exposi- 
tion of the errors in the ‘ Latin poem,’’ shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the minutia of the Latia tongue and with the intricacies of biblical knowledge. 

The Harvard Advocate sustains its old reputation, and can be selected 
from the thicket of our exchanges as a readable and highly interesting 
periodical. The egotism in the article on Harvard Manliness, though dressed 
in apologetical garb, is unpardonable. Though her sister institutions have 
always deemed the sons of Harvard embryo demi-gods, still the tribute to 
their celestial attributes, coming from a home source, shocks our modest 
proclivities, The poetry of the Advocate is sprightly and interesting, though 
plainly it is written to please the female constituents of the institution. It 
is invariably colored with a delicate tinge of romance, and the author or 
authors possess the qualities of a medieval troubadour. 














